TUNING 
IN  ON  A 
NEW  FORCE 

Day  l>y  day  lithograpKed  containers  play  a  greater  part  in 
the  canning  industry.  Day  by  day  new  products  and  manus 
facturers  heartily  endorse  their  use. 

To  sell,  to  vividly  portray  quality,  to  create  a  better  and 
more  positive  means  of  brand  identification — these  are  the 
promises  lithography  holds  out  to  canners  today.  There  are 
certain  products  and  specialties  to  which  lithographed  contain¬ 
ers  are  ideally  suited.  What  they  mean  to  the  selling  success 
of  your  particular  product  is  a  worthwhile  subject  that  the 
American  Can  Company  would  like  to  discuss  fully  with  you. 

Here  in  our  laboratories  and  factories  we  have  studied  lithog- 
raphy  for  years.  We  have  submitted  it  to  various  conditions 
and  cooking  temperatures.  Developed  it.  Experimented  with 
new  uses.  In  the  light  of  all  this  accumulated  study  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  Canco  lithography  to  a  stage  of  excellence 
that  we  think  you  will  look  long  to  equal. 

With  striking  and  colorful  lithography,  Canco  containers 
place  products  in  a  position  to  capture  greater  attention  and 
sales.  Their  possibilities  for  your  product  is  a  subject  to  in« 
vestigate.  They  may  be  the  one  factor  needed  to  spur  sales  to 
a  new  high  level. 

AIV1ERICAI\  CAI\ 

COIVIPAIW  CANCO 
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BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
ts  important  to  protect  and  owners  of  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsafe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhatistive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.**  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjedt. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

Vie  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St 


Color  Printing  Headquarters' 


PLANTS 

or  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUEACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  SCO  MILLION  CANS  PEP  VEAP 
Sn  main  office  y 

BALTIMORE  MO 


Styles  in  packages,  like  dlyles  in 
architecture ,  are  constantly  change 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 


Qhe  MODERN  TREND 
in  DESIGN.^ 
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Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East.  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


RemarAis— Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
“For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855  wrw 


Closed  Retorts 


Enamel  Bucket* 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robin*  Pumpkin 
Steamer 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robin*  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


MeStay  Robin* 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  PreMmnt 


HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY,  Vice-PreiUmnt 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty -five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robin*  Skin  Pump 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVEIS  Transmiation) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Let  Us  Fill  Your 
Canning  Equipment 
Needs 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small 
your  canning  problems,  our  engi¬ 
neers  are  at  your  service  and  we 
have  the  machinery  to  completely 
equip  any  layout  that  you  need  for 
canning  any  food  in  glass  or  tin. 
Write  for  new  1931  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


ERLINnUPMAN 


■#CANNING^  MACHINERY 

C/l  IMt  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


c/ 

^  Pasi 
Glues 


Gums 


For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 

387  Tenth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty* 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  -  .  .  .  .  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  Judge.  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 


P  ROFITING  FROM  DISASTER— The  great  and  de¬ 
vastating  drought  of  this  summer  may  be  turned 
to  some  profit  by  the  canners,  if  they  have  the 
backbone  to  act,  or  the  ability  to  learn.  They  have  both 
of  these /desirable  qualities,  but  they  too  often  lack  the 
moral  courage  to  employ  them  as  they  should,  and  this 
Iflf’k  of  moral  couratre  is  due  to  an  underlying  distrust 
of  fellow  canners,  and  a  too  great  willingness  to  see  the 
other  fellow  suffer,  not  to  say  eagerness  to  make  him 
suffer. 

During  the  great  war  and  the  hard  drive  to  produce 
foods,  which  you  have  not  forgotten  were  to  win  the 
war,  there  developed  upon  a  big  scale  a  new  enemy  of 
the  canners.  At  that  time  he  was  largely  resident  in 
the  Tri-State  regions,  and  was  referred  to  as  “The  To¬ 
mato  Bootlegger.”  Canners  in  other  sections  laughed 
at  the  canners  in  the  Tri-States,  at  that  time,  because 
they  were  free  from  the  trouble.  You  now  know  this 
“bootlegger.”  He  is  the  fellow  who  drives  his  trucks  to 
a  farmer,  who  has  contracted  his  crop  to  a  canner,  and 
by  paying  him  a  premium  over  the  canner’s  contract 
price,  induces  the  grower  to  sell  some  truckloads,  and 
they  are  whisked  a  wav  to  some  other  canner  or  to  the 
open  market  and  sold  at  the  high  prevailing  price.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  joke  was  that  often  a  canner  bought 
his  own  tomatoes  at  these  higher  prices,  not  knowing, 
of  course,  that  his  grower  had  sold  them.  As  we  have 
stated,  at  that  time  other  sections  of  the  country  were 
not  suffering  from  this  sort  of  piracy,  but  the  advent 
of  the  truck  and  the  fleet  of  trucks  now  traveling  all 
over  the  country  has  brought  this  trouble  to  the  doors 
of  many  canners  in  every  section.  Even  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  California  and  other  sections  now  complain  of  the 
“fruit  thieves,”  and  that  appalation  is  much  better 
than  the  “bootlegger.”  So  now  this  trouble  is  a  national 
one,  more  pronounced  in  some  crops  than  in  others,  but 


quite  general,  and  the  scarcities  and  high  prices  caused 
by  the  drought  have  made  it  prominent  this  season. 

If  the  canners  do  not  take  action  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  in  these  growers’  contracts  now  and  with  force 
and  decision,  they  will  suffer  every  year  and  more 
heavily  with  each  passing  year.  If  they  can  enforce 
their  rights  now,  so  that  all  growers  will  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sacredness  of  a  contract,  the  industry  will 
have  gained  much  from  the  drought. 

And  there  are  canners  in  some  sections  with  the 
backbone  to  stand  up  for  their  rights.  An  instance  is 
cited  in  The  Kan  Kan,  a  little  house-organ  published 
by  the  Michigan  Canners  Association,  and  it  shows  not 
only  what  has  been  done,  what  can  be  done,  but  also 
that  these  pirates  are  after  other  canning  crops  than 
tomatoes.  We  give  the  account  here  in  full,  from  the 
August  issue  of  the  Kan  Kan: 

Right  Action 

“Numerous  canners  throughout  the  State  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  some  of  the  membership  of  the 
association  have  decided  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
crop  contracts  are  just  ‘slips  of  paper.’  One  of  the 
first  moves  in  this  matter  of  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  was  taken  on  Tuesday,  August  19th,  when 
upon  complaint  of  the  W.  R.  Roach  Co.,  and  the 
J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co..  Judge  Hal  Cutler,  of  the 
Mason-Manistee  circuit,  granted  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  Kalamazoo  Motor  Express  from  pur¬ 
chasing  string  beans  which  had  been  contracted  to 
the  complaining  concerns. 

The  complaints  set  forth  specific  instances  of 
purchase  in  the  vicinity  of  Freesoil  and  an  account¬ 
ing  for  all  beans  thus  received  is  asked  for  by  the 
canning  concerns. 

The  Ludington  Daily  News  says : 

“The  action  is  of  particular  significance  in  view 
of  the  wide  territory  served  by  the  complaining 
canners.  String  beans  for  the  Roach  plant  at 
Scottville  and  Inderrieden  plant  at  Manistee  are 
drawn  from  hundreds  of  growers  in  Mason, 
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Oceana,  Manistee,  Benzie,  Osceola,  Wexford  and 
Lake  counties,  and  this  one  crop  is  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  over  a  quarter  million  dollars  to  growers 
alone. 

“Plant  maintenance,  operation  and  payrolls  of 
the  two  companies  bring  the  total  expenditures  in 
this  district  to  $500,000  on  string  beans  alone. 

“W.  P.  Hartman,  of  Grand  Rapids,  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Roach  Company,  and  C.  W. 
Crairy,  of  Chicago,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Inderrieden  Company,  are  co-operating  with  local 
officials  in  supporting  the  court  action  begun  yes¬ 
terday. 

Never  Makes  Market  Stable 

“  ‘The  ‘bootlegging  trucker’  never  contributed 
one  iota  of  stability  to  the  market  for  the  farmer,’ 
officials  told  The  News.  He  flashes  in  and  flashes 
out  of  the  deal  just,  and  only,  as  the  outside  mar¬ 
ket  warrants.  We  doubt  if  any  farmer  would  plant 
a  single  acre  of  string  beans,  depending  solely  upon 
outside  truckers  to  buy  them.’ 

“Present  abnormally  high  prices  in  stricken 
drought  areas,  where  the  bean  crop  was  a  total 
failure  or  nearly  so,  are  said  to  be  the  inducement 
for  current  activities  of  outside  truckers. 

See  Truckers  at  Work 

“Sunday  afternoon  canning  officials  were  pres¬ 
ent  when  outside  truckers  appeared  in  Freesoil 
township. 

“  ‘When  we  arrived,’  officials  stated,  ‘one  truck 
had  already  loaded  approximately  80  baskets  of 
string  beans,  about  one  and  a  half  tons,  or  a  half 
truckload.  The  beans  had  been  transferred  to  all 
new  baskets  which  were  stamped  for  destination. 
A  small  pick-up  truck  was  operating  with  the  big 
truck.’ 

“The  outside  drivers  and  their  buyer  were 
warned,  officials  said,  that  they  were  buying  stolen 
property,  as  it  was  known  that  some  beans  they 
had  purchased  belonged  to  the  Roach  and  Inder¬ 
rieden  companies. 

“Contract  beans  are  the  property  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  company  from  the  moment  the  crop  appears 
above  the  ground.  The  News  was  told,  which  is  said 
to  be  true  not  only  of  beans,  but  of  all  contract 
crops. 

State  Police  Co-operate 

“When  officials  learned  that  further  trips  of  out¬ 
side  truckers  were  anticipated,  they  notified  Man¬ 
istee  post,  State  police,  and  the  latter  is  co-operat¬ 
ing,  sending  troopers  to  the  points  at  which  outside 
truckers  were  expected. 

“Attorney  F.  E.  Wetmore,  of  Hart,  acting  for 
both  complainants,  immediately  drew  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  bills  requesting  injunction,  accounting  and 
damages.  He  drove  to  Baldwin  Tuesday  afternoon, 
where  Judge  Cutler  issued  the  injunction,  filing  the 
papers  with  County  Clerk  Frank  J.  Pierce. 

“The  ‘bootleg  trucker’  has  been  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  over  a  period  of  years,’  said  Mr.  Hartman.  ‘In 
some  sections  of  the  State  such  trucks,  working 
clandestinely,  have  completely  demoralized  mar¬ 
kets  for  given  commodities.’ 


“In  one  district,  it  was  said,  ‘bootleg  trucks’ 
aided  in  making  tomatoes  such  an  undesirable  pack 
that  local  canners  abandoned  them. 

A  Desirable  Crop 

“  ‘In  Western  Michigan,’  continued  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man,  ‘the  string  bean  is  one  of  the  accepted  crops 
adaptable  to  this  area.  It  lends  itself  to  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  curtailment.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  to  the  grower;  no  other  ex¬ 
ceeds  it,  although  some  crops  occasionally  approxi¬ 
mate  it.’ 

“  ‘The  bootleg  trucker’  never  does  what  the  can¬ 
ning  company  does,  namely,  take  a  crop  surplus, 
even  when  it  is  unprofitable  to  pack  it.  Local  can¬ 
ners  buy  strictly  according  to  contract  and  there 
have  been  instances  where  canners  have  paid 
growers  for,  and  accepted,  crop  surplus  which  it 
was  impossible  to  pack.’ 

“  ‘This  is  the  first  action  of  the  kind  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,’  said  Mr.  Crairy  and  Mr.  Hartman,  ‘but  the 
companies  are  alert  to  the  situation  and  in  case  of 
repetition  will  proceed  to  criminal  action  as  well  as 
injunction.’ 

Bills  of  Complaint 

“  ‘Plaintiff  further  shows,’  recite  the  bills  of 
complaint,  ‘that  the  said  defendant,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  contracts  above  mentioned  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  such  crops  belong  to  this 
plaintiff,  and  with  intent  to  wrong,  injure  and  de¬ 
fraud  this  plaintiff  and  take  from  this  plaintiff  its 
property,  has  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Freesoil  its 
trucks  and  rtien  who  are  advising  plaintiff’s  con¬ 
tractors  among  the  farmers  that  they  are  not 
bound  by  their  contract,  and  said  defendant,  by  its 
agents  and  employees,  is  purchasing  or  taking 
away  the  beans  raised  by  such  farmers  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  plaintiff,  paying  or  agreeing  to  pay  said 
farmers  a  larger  price  than  said  farmers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  from  this  plaintiff  under  its  contract  with 
said  farmers  and  a  higher  price  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  this  plaintiff  to  pay  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  already  sold  and  contracted  its  pack  for 
the  year  1930,  relying  on  said  contracts.’ 

Cannot  Replace  Beans 

“Another  paragraph  in  the  complaint  reads: 
‘Plaintiff  further  shows  unto  the  court  that  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  drought  of  the  past  few  weeks  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  the  string  bean  crop,  and  that 
by  reason  thereof  this  plaintiff  has  been  unable  to 
go  into  the  open  market  and  purchase  beans  to 
supply  its  necessities  and  to  replace  the  beans  so 
unlawfully  taken  from  its  subscribers  by  the  said 
defendant,  and  this  plaintiff  will  suffer  large  loss 
of  profits  by  reason  of  the  said  unlawful  and 
wrongful  intereference  of  the  defendant  with  the 
subscribers  of  this  plaintiff,  and  this  plaintiff  will 
also  be  put  to  a  large  loss  by  reason  of  its  inability 
to  supply  and  fill  its  contracts  with  its  customers.’ 

“The  bill  further  declares  that  the  defendant, 
although  well  knowing  who  are  the  subscribers  to 
the  contracts  of  plaintiff,  still  persists  in  soliciting 
beans  raised  by  the  said  subscribers  and  is  still 
taking  the  beans  away.” 
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Weber  Apple  Filler 

The  newest  member  of  the  “Peer¬ 
less”  family — now  made  in  the 
Sprague-Sells  plant  at  Bu£Falo,  New 
York. 

The  last  word  in  Apple  Fillers,  fill¬ 
ing  sliced  or  quartered  apples  into 
No.  10  cans  at  23  cans  per  minute 
maximum. 

Weight  of  fill  may  be  regulated  to 
an  ounce  by  a  quick  and  simple  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  No-Can-No-Fill  device  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  fruit. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  details. 
Just  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  to: 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  W.  Washington  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  full  particulars  and  price  of  your  Weber 
Apple  Filler. 


Address. 


There  are  no 
Substitutes 

for  sanitary  cleanliness  in  the 
canning  plant,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  lesser  degree  of  safe,  de¬ 
pendable,  harmless  cleanliness 
than  is  insured  by  the  use  of 


"Sa/imry 


is  to  run  the  risk  of  “flats  and 

sours” 

caused  by  preventable 

sources 

of  contamination. 

An  order  on  your  supply 
house  for 

^^WYANDOTTE** 

K 

is  your  best  guarantee  of  ef¬ 
ficient,  safe  sanitation 
throughout  your  canning 
plant. 

Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sol*  Mf%, 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  September  8,  1930 — Acreage  in¬ 
creased  20  per  cent;  yield  about  35  per  cent  of  normal 
on  average.  We  will  do  well  to  get  100  cars  packed  from 
a  contracted  acreage  of  2,300  acres.  Should  have 
packed  250  cars.  Pack  cut  by  drought,  blight,  black 
rot,  sun  scald,  and  now  the  fruit  and  vine  worms  are 
finishing  them. 

Omaha,  Ark.,  September  10,  1930 — We  have  a  larger 
acreage  than  last  year,  but  we  are  not  going  to  can  50 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  A  heavy  rainfall  today  has 
injured  the  present  crop  and  it  is  doubtful  if  frost  will 
stay  off  long  enough  for  a  new  crop  to  come. 

Pocahontas,  Ark.,  September  9,  1930 — Our  crop  was 
completely  ruined  by  a  90-day  drought.  We  will  not 
can  10  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack. 

Stanley,  Va.,  September  10,  1930 — My  acreage  this 
year  is  220  acres,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  pack  over  two 
or  three  cars  of  No.  2s. 

Riverbank,  Calif.,  September  13,  1930 — Conditions  in 
our  district  are  fairly  good.  Some  fields  show  100  per 
cent;  some  fields  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  and  some  fields 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  We  figure  that  we  will  have 
an  average  crop  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  weather  conditions.  We  are  having  cold  weather 
all  the  way  through  night  and  day,  and  the  tomatoes 
are  not  ripening  as  they  should. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  September  15,  1930 — 100  per  cent 
yield. 

Brownsburg,  Ind.,  September  8,  1930 — About  an  85 
per  cent  crop ;  fair  quality. 

Shelbyville,  Ind.,  September  15,  1930 — Coming  in 
fast.  Size  of  pack  wdll  depend  on  when  frost  comes. 
If  the  crop  lasts  until  October  it  will  be  normal  in  size. 

Waldron,  Ind.,  Septepiber  15,  1930 — Pack  about  half 
over.  Expect  three-quarters  of  a  crop.  Good  quality. 
All  plants  in  this  section  have  about  the  same  story. 
Tomatoes  are  good  in  Northern  Indiana. 

Denton,  Md.,  September  16,  1930 — Hard  to  tell,  yet 
would  say  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop,  but  it  is  not  yet 
over.  Garden  vegetables  dried  up  and  pasture  fields 
dried  up. 

Denton,  Md.,  September  16,  1930 — Not  over  50  per 
cent. 

Preston,  Md.,  September  22,  1930 — Our  pack  will 
probably  be  13,000  cases  No.  2  against  33,600  last  year. 

Sherwood,  Md.,  September  13,  1930 — Packing  will  be 
over  by  October  1st.  The  long  drought  stopped  all 
growth.  We  expect  to  get  about  75  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop  pack. 

Barker,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  1930 — Expect  to  get 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Great  deal  of  black  rot, 
due  to  drought  and  extremely  hot  weather  during  July 
and  August,  with  no  rain.  Rainine  today,  but  doubt  if 
it  will  help  the  crop  now,  as  it  is  too  late. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  1930 — We  are  now 
packing  at  both  of  our  plants,  and  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  at  this  season  should  have  two  to  three  days’ 


stock  ahead  of  us,  but  our  supply  is  coming  in  so  slow 
it  is  hardly  adequate  to  keep  our  plants  running.  It  is 
our  estimate  we  will  get  less  than  50  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop  and  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  we  would 
like. 

Modeltown,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1930 — 35  per  cent 
crop  compared  with  average  years.  Dry  weather 
ruined  it. 

Index,  Va.,  September  15,  1930 — ^The  crop  in  King 
George  and  upper  Westmoreland  counties  will  be  cur 
about  75  per  cent,  due  to  the  extended  drought. 

Luray,  Va.,  September  16,  1930 — Crop  will  be  from 
25  to  50  per  cent. 

CORN 

Springdale,  Ark.,  September  10,  1930 — Canning  is 
almost  over  here.  Factories  are  only  running  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  and  only  two  or  three  days  out  of  a 
week.  The  crop  in  this  section  was  a  complete  failure, 
excepting  a  few  places  where  they  had  a  rain  that  tJie 
rest  did  not  have. 

Brownsburg,  Ind.,  September  8,  1930 — About  30  per 
cent  crop. 

Shelbyville,  Ind.,  September  15,  1930 — Sugar:  Can¬ 
ning  is  about  over  with  a  pack  in  this  section  of  per¬ 
haps  a  shade  oVer  20  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average. 

Waldron,  Ind.,  September  15,  1930 — Sweet:  Our  pack 
is  completed.  We  packed  10,850  cases  from  1,200  acres 
under  contract.  Our  normal  pack  is  60,000  to  70,000 
cases  from  this  acreage.  Only  standard  grade.  Our 
crops  are  very  badly  damaged,  more  from  hot  winds 
than  the  drought.  Corn  in  Northern  Indiana  is  good. 

Denton,  Md.,  September  15,  1930 — About  15  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  September  13,  1930 — Excellent 
quality ;  yield  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1930 — Pack  about 
completed.  Will  be  about  70  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

Bangor,  Wis.,  September  9,  1930 — Pack  finished; 
quality  good.  Yield  about  70  per  cent. 

Lancaster,  Wis.,  September  15,  1930 — ^With  excess 
acreage  planted  this  year,  we  are  having  a  normal  pack* 
even  though  the  weather  conditions  were  adver.se. 

Lodi,  Wis.,  September  15,  1930 — Expect  to  wind  up 
our  pack  this  week,  Thursday,  September  18th.  Our 
pack  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  normal ;  quality  very 
good. 

PEAS 

Denton,  Md.,  September  15,  1930 — About  20  per  cent 
of  normal  crop. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  September  13,  1930 — Normal  crop 
with  excellent  quality. 

Modeltown,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1930 — 125  per  cent 
of  a  crop  compared  with  average  years. 

Bangor,  Wis.,  September  9,  1930 — Pack  completed. 
Yield  fair ;  quality  not  the  best. 

Hartford,  Wis.,  September  16,  1930 — Normal  in 
yield ;  83  cases  earlies  and  81  sweets  to  the  acre.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  below  the  average ;  about  10  per  cent. 
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“KNAPP  LABELERS 

are  easy  to  operate’* 

— say  hundreds  of  Operators. 


Simplified  in  design,  yet  equipped  with  parts 
to  meet  every  labeling  condition,  the  1930  type 
Knapp  Labeler  will  give  you  1 00  percent  good 
labeling-easily,  rapidly  and  most  economically. 

Wire  at  our  expense 

"S^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDCEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
KRAUT  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


SA  VE  TIME  and  MONEY 

HHk  jly  Cherries,  Berries,  Peaches,  String  Beans,  Beets  and  many  other  fruits  and 

vegetables  are  filled  into  all  sizes  of  cans,  practically  with  THE  HANSEN 
SANITARY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FILLER.  One  operator 
with  this  machine  will  turn  out  more  work  than  five  or  six  persons  packing 
cans  by  hand.  The  cans  are  taken  care  of  automatically  by  a  unique  feed 
worm  which  postively  does  not  smash  them.  The  Hansen  Fruit  and  Veget- 
able  Filler  is  simple  in  design,  sturdy,  occupies  small  flour  space  and  is  sanitary. 

*  "Fhe  Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler  is  so  reasonably  priced  that  Canners 

of  any  of  the  above  products  can  not  aflord  to  operate  without  it.  Write  us 
for  prices. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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Merrill,  Wis.,  September  15,  1930 — Acreage  same  as 
1929.  Yield  about  the  same  number  of  cases;  quality 
poor. 

Templeton,  Wis.,  September  15,  1930 — The  story  on 
peas  has  already  been  told.  Our  crop  at  both  plants 
approximately  10  per  cent  below  normal.  The  quality 
on  Alaskas  was  poor  but  very  nice  on  sweets. 

BEETS 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  1930 — On  our  fall 
crop  we  will  get  our  pack,  due  to  the  increased  acreage 
planted,  but  the  tonnage  per  acre  we  estimate  will  only 
be  from  40  to  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1930 — A  fair  crop; 
think  it  will  go  to  90  per  cent  of  normal. 

Bangor,  Wis.,  September  9,  1930 — Looking  good. 
Hartford,  Wis.,  September  16,  1930 — About  15  per 
cent  below  normal ;  quality  uneven  in  growth,  which  is 
due  to  the  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  ground.  They 
did  not  grow  nice  and  round. 

Lodi,  Wis.,  September  15,  1930 — Coming  in  a  little 
better  since  the  rain.  Cuts  will  not  be  so  plentiful. 
The  quality  of  cuts  should  be  ven'^  fine,  for  there  will 
be  but  very  few.  Beets  are  over  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Merrill,  Wis.,  September  15,  1930 — Our  first  year 
with  only  30  acres.  Yield  is  only  one  ton  to  acre. 

Templeton,  Wis.,  September  15,  1930 — Due  to  the 
dry  weather  our  pack  will  be  somewhat  short  of  large 
beets  used  in  cut  preparations.  We  will  be  able  to 
make  100  per  cent  deliveries  in  all  whole  beets  and 
probably  will  have  to  use  the  larger  sized  whole  beets 
for  cut  preparations.  Acreage  in  Wisconsin  about  40 
per  cent  over  last  year,  but  the  dry  weather  will  bring 
the  yield  to  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year,  which  will 
just  fit  nicely,  since  there  was  a  decided  shortage  in 
1929. 

CARROTS 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  1930 — On  our  fall 
crop  we  will  get  our  pack,  due  to  the  increased  acreage 
planted,  but  we  estimate  that  the  tonnage  will  only  be 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

Hartford,  Wis.,  September  16,  1930 — Very  slow  to 
germinate  and  fields  are  uneven. 

BEANS 

Omaha,  Ark.,  September  10,  1930 — Our  crop  was  a 
f  ailure. 

Springdale,  Ark.,  September  10,  1930 — No  fall  beans 
planted  in  this  section. 

Shelby ville,  Ind.,  September  15,  1930 — Very  short. 
Denton,  Md.,  September  15,  1930 — About  50  per  cent 
of  normal  crop. 

Barker,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  1930 — Golden  Wax: 
Through  packing  and  have  not  quite  50  per  cent  of  the 
normal  crop. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  September  13,  1930 — Wax:  Normal 
yield  with  excellent  quality. 

Modeltown,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1930 — 50  per  cent 
crop  compared  with  average  years. 

Springfield,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1930 — Stringless: 
Pack  about  completed;  yield  about  80  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Luray,  Va.,  September  16,  1930 — Crop  was  a  total 
failure. 

GREENS 

Springdale,  Ark.,  September  10,  1930 — The  canners 
had  such  a  hard  time  selling  their  greens  last  year  that 
they  are  not  packing  any  this  year.  There  should  be 
a  good  demand  for  them  in  1931. 


CUCUMBERS 

Alameda.  Calif.,  September  12,  1930 — 125  acres; 
crop  practically  all  in.  About  75  per  cent  of  normal. 
Quality  fair  with  lots  of  crooks. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  8,  1930 — The  re¬ 
vised  acreage  survey  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  places 
.the  acreage  for  California  at  3,500  for  the  current 
year,  with  an  indicated  production  of  approximately 
17,850  tons,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  har¬ 
vested  acreage  of  2,710  acres  last  year  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  14,650  tons.  This  indicates  that  the  California 
crop  will  be  about  normal  and  the  production  slightly 
more  than  that  of  last  year. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 

Fruit  Grower  Dead — ^Frank  B.  McKevitt,  pioneer 
California  fruit  grower  and  shipper,  passed  away  at  his 
home  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  12,  at  the  age  of 
77  years.  He  came  to  California  in  1877  and  built  up 
extensive  interests  in  Solano  and  Tulare  counties.  For 
several  years  he  acted  as  secretary-manager  for  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors. 

Grocers  Merge — The  business  of  the  San  Francisco 
Grocery  Co.,  600  Fulton  street,  San  Francisco,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  San  Francisco 
Grocery  Company,  Ltd. 

Receiver  Appointed — George  N.  Edwards  has  been 
appointed  receiver  in  equity  for  the  Golden  State  As¬ 
paragus  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cooperative  Products  Bankrupt — A  voluntary  peti¬ 
tion  of  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  by  the  California  Co¬ 
operative  Producers,  150  California  street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  F.  M.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  receiver. 
The  membership  of  the  association  includes  about  200 
produce  growers  and  a  canning  plant  is  maintained  at 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Monthly  Luncheon  Resumed — The  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Brokers  of  San  Francisco  have  resumed  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  monthly  luncheon  meetings  at  the  Commercial 
Club,  following  a  vacation  of  three  months. 

Planning  Cannery — Miss  Mary  B.  Grimstad  is  one  of 
the  interested  parties  planning  a  bean  cannery  at  Den¬ 
mark,  Wisconsin. 

DO  THEY  CAN  BANANAS? 

E  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  Commissioner  General, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  who  asks : 

The  Canning  Trade,  11th  September,  1930. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Sirs : 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  for  the  information  of  the 
Governmental  authorities  in  Australia  any  data 
available  in  the  United  States  relative  to  the  can¬ 
ning  of  bananas. 

Possibly  if  you  are  unable  to  furnish  any  such 
information,  you  might  be  good  enough  to  indicate 
where  it  is  obtainable. 

Any  information  which  can  be  supplied  in  this 
direction  would  be  appreciated  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner-General  for  Australia. 

J.  GARSIDE. 

D.  M.  DOW,  Official  Secretary. 

We  have  never  heard  of  canned  bananas,  but  it  is 
possible  such  may  have  been  attempted,  and  if  so,  we 
would  like  to  know,  and  be  able  to  answer  the  inquiry. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chlcaao. 


— Sbiem  t913—  RdereDce;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMIWISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


(PORMKR  MANAOKR  OP  THE  LIQUlDATEO\ 

CHISHOLM-SCOTT  CO.  /  ^ 
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The  Surprising  Story  of  Pickles 

A  Radio  address  delivered  by  C.  M.  Walters  of  Libby  McNeill  &  Libby  over  the 
coast  to  coast  hook-up  of  the  Columbia  system. 


IN  a  series  of  historic  old  letters  from  famous  men 
which  I  chanced  to  read  some  time  ago  was  one 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in  it  he  remarked 
that  on  a  hot  day  in  Virginia  he  knew  nothing  more 
comforting  than  a  fine  spiced  pickle  brought  up,  trout 
like,  from  the  depths  of  that  aromatic  jar  below  stairs 
in  Aunt  Sally’s  cellar.  Does  that  not  bring  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  the  days  of  long  ago  to  many  of  us? 
Jefferson  was  fond  of  pickles  and  ate  them  regularly. 
The  blind  poet,  Milton,  we  know,  gained  inspiration 
from  “Paradise  Lost”  while  puffing  at  his  pipe ;  so  per¬ 
haps  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  when  writing  the  immor¬ 
tal  lines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
soothed  by  cucumbers  in  spice  and  animated  by  the 
succulence  of  a  dill  pickle. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story  of  the  pickle  is  replete 
with  romance.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  foods  known  to 
man,  one  writer  tracing  its  cultivation  back  4,000 
years.  So  the  pickle  has  seen  nations  rise  and  fall,  civ¬ 
ilizations  develop  and  disappear,  but  through  all  the 
human  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries  it  has  maintained 
its  popularity  as  a  food. 

Assuming  that  the  original  pickle  was  the  cucum¬ 
ber,  it  probably  had  its  beginning  in  the  East  Indies. 
From  there  its  cultivation  and  enjoyment  were  carried 
in  the  course  of  years  throughout  the  Orient,  to  Persia 
and  then  to  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  food  of 
the  Hebrews  in  bondage,  for  we  read  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Numbers,  “the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons.” 

The  Egyptians,  a  wise  race  indeed,  apparently  early 
learned  to  eat  and  enjoy  pickles.  Egyptian  women 
found  the  combination  of  pickles  and  vinegar  a  great 
cosmetic,  for  it  purified  their  blood,  and  the  far-famed 
beauty  of  the  belles  of  Tut-ank-Ahmen’s  days  proves 
it.  Cleopatra,  too,  was  undoubtedly  aware  of  this,  as 
she  was  inordinately  fond  of  pickles.  Eating  them  she 
probably  added  to  those  charms  which  fascinated  An¬ 
thony  and  Caesar. 

Pliny,  the  immortal  writer  who  tells  us  so  much  of 
the  ancient  great  men,  refers  to  the  spiced  and  pre¬ 
served  cucumbers  of  his  time.  Emperor  Tiberius  was 
supplied  with  them  daily,  winter  and  summer,  and 
Julius  Caesar  liked  pickles  himself  and  fed  them  to  his 
legions  marching  to  their  conquests  of  Western  Europe 
because  they  helped  keep  his  soldiers  in  condition. 

Although  not  introduced  generally  on  the  continent 
or  in  England  until  the  16th  century,  pickles  were 
grown  as^  a  luxury  much  earlier.  They  were  then  ex¬ 
pensive  tid-bits,  and  they  formed  a  main  dish  in  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  feasts  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  that  of  King  John  in  1213.  In  fact,  pickles  were 
included  in  the  bill-of-fare  by  direct  order  of  His 
Majesty. 

One  of  Napoleon’s  biographers  tells  us  that  the  im¬ 
perial  chef  daily  warned  not  to  omit  pickles  from  his 
master’s  table.  They  were  necessary.  Bonaparte 
thought,  to  .his  well  being.  A  witty  Irishman  once 
asked  if  the  chef  neglected  to  serve  them  on  the  day 


of  Waterloo.  Josephine,  too,  we  are  told  enjoyed 
pickles. 

And  all  through  our  own  history  pickles  have  had 
their  famous  devotees.  Washington  grew  them  at 
Mount  Vernon,  as  did  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  And 
the  cucumber  garden  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  great 
plantations  of  the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  where 
the  masters  lived  on  a  scale  surpassing  that  of  the 
noblemen  of  any  country. 

Thus  with  their  long  and  amazing  history,  having 
graced  the  tables  of  epicures  of  all  times,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  pickles  today  continue  to  grow  in  popular¬ 
ity?  Once  a  luxury  only  for  the  rich  or  well-to-do, 
they  are  now  a  delicacy  in  every  home,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  And  whereas  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  could  only  whet  their  appetites  with  practically 
a  single  variety  of  pickle,  the  houswife  of  the  present 
day  has  many  delicious  varieties  to  choose  from.  In 
fact,  pickles  as  we  know  them  would  fill  the  Egyptians, 
Romans,  early  Europeans  and  Colonial  Americans  with 
envy. 

But  let’s  pause  for  a  moment  to  review  specifically 
what  are  some  of  these  toothsome  varieties  of  pickles 
which  are  now  available  to  the  modem  diner.  Well, 
there  are  sweet  pickles,  and  sweet  mixed  pickles.  Dill 
pickles  and  sour  pickles.  Then  there  are  sweet  mus¬ 
tard  pickles  and  sweet  sliced  Dill  pickles,  home-made 
style  pickles  and  sweet  relish,  to  mention  a  few.  I  am 
sure  their  very  names  make  many  of  us  wish  we  were 
this  minute  sitting  down  to  eat  one  or  more  of  these 
varieties,  iced  and  appetizing,  or  as  garnishes  for  some 
other  dish. 

No  doubt  the  universal  popularity  of  this  food  prod¬ 
uct  is  due  chiefly  to  the  well-known  ability  of  a  crisp, 
tangy  pickle  to  quicken  the  appetite  and  add  zest  to 
the  meal,  but  other  imnortant  reasons  for  the  recent 
increased  demand  are  the  introduction  of  new  varie¬ 
ties,  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  discoveries  which 
progressive  cooks  have  made  of  many  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  ways  to  serve  pickles.  Anyhow,  we  do  know  that 
todav  few  housewives  and  scarcely  any  hostess  would 
consider  a  luncheon  or  dinner  complete  without  the  in¬ 
clusion  on  the  menu  of  one  or  more  yarieties  of  pickles. 

But  the  contribution  which  pickles  haye  made  to  the 
comfort,  health  and  hapniness  of  great  personages  of 
history,  and  the  important  place  they  haye  won  for 
tbemselyes  on  the  tables  of  the  discriminating  present- 
day  generation,  represent  only  one  phase  of  “The  Sur¬ 
prising  Story  of  Pickles.”  Another  eouallv  interestin<^ 
chanter  is  supplied  by  the  entemrising  efforts  of  men 
both  within  and  without  the  industrv  which  haye  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  refinement  of  better  pickle  strains  and  th® 
development  of  the  new  varieties  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

We  are  all  used  to  thinkino^  of  the  scientists  of  the 
nation  experimenting  tirelesslv  with  the  problems  of 
the  automobile  world,  radio,  aviation,  refrigeration  and 
the  many  other  mechanical  and  semi-mechanical  fields, 
so  that  these  manufactured  products  may  be  con- 
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stantly  improved  for  our  increased  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort.  But  I  sometimes  wonder  if  many  of  us  appre¬ 
ciate  that  other  equally  able  group  of  scientific  men, 
in  the  laboratories  and  on  the  testing  fields  of  great 
American  universities  and  food  production  plants,  are 
similarly  studying  the  foods  we  eat  and  the  crops 
which  supply  them,  in  order  that  we  may  know  more 
about  these  foods  and  that  they  may  be  made  more  and 
more  suitable  to  our  needs. 

Among  the  foods  which  in  recent  years  have  partic¬ 
ularly  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  such  scientific  analysis 
and  development  are  pickles.  Assisted  by  pickle  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  individually  and  jointly,  the  research 
stalls  of  several  agricultural  colleges  have  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  seeding,  planting,  cultivating  and 
curing  of  pickles,  so  that  new  and  finer  strains  have 
been  developed  and  entirely  new  varieties  created.  In 
addition  to  determining  what  are  the  exact  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and 
curing  which  will  bring  each  variety  of  pickle  to  its 
highest  point  of  perfection,  these  naturalists  have  also 
developed  what  might  be  rightfully  termed  “pedi¬ 
greed”  seed,  which  will  produce  the  most  perfect 
rickles,  and  have  supplied  these  seed  to  the  industry. 
Moreover,  the  progressive  pickle  packing  companies  of 
today  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  information 
these  scientists  have  revealed  in  their  laborious  inves¬ 
tigations  and  distinct  improvements  in  pickles  during 
recent  years  have  resulted. 

Do  you  know  that  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more 
is  usually  required  in  growing  and  curing  pickles  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ready  for  your  table?  As  pickles  are  a 
food  of  such  daily  consumption,  possibly  you  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  an  extremely  brief  explanation  of 
the  various  operations  that  are  necessary  to  produce 
a  completely  cured  and  finished  pickle,  ready  for  your 
enjoyable  consumption. 

In  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  each  year  a 
small  army  of  representatives  of  the  various  pickle 
concerns  invade  the  cucumber  producing  districts. 
There  these  men,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges,  contract  with  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  raise  the  cucumbers  necessary  to  supply  the 
nation  with  pickles.  Only  those  areas  offering  the  best 
soil  and  most  favorable  climatic  conditions  are  selected, 
and  only  farmers  experienced  in  cucumber  cultivation 
are  eligible.  These  representatives  then  supply  the 
growers  with  specially  selected  seed,  which  has  been 
carefully  developed,  as  previously  explained,  and  is 
known  to  be  ideal  for  the  particular  variety  of  cucum¬ 
ber  pickle  desired. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  late  spring  and  the  growing 
crop  of  small  cucumbers  is  carefully  cultivated  and 
watched  by  both  the  farmer  and  by  the  representative 
of  the  packer  until  the  cucumbers  are  just  the  proper 
size.  Then  they  are  carefully  picked  and  delivered  by 
the  growers  to  one  or  more  of  the  many  salting  sta¬ 
tions  which  the  pickle  companies  maintain  right  in  the 
producing  districts.  Here  the  cucumbers  are  received 
and  inspected,  and  their  curing  or  picking  begins  at 
once. 

The  curing  of  Dill  pickles  is  usually  completed  at 
these  salting  stations,  but  other  varieties  are  shipped 
to  “finishing”  plants  for  further  curing,  final  inspec¬ 
tion  and  packaging.  No  more  modern  and  sanitary  food 
production  plants  can  be  found  anywhere  than  in  the 
pickle  industry,  and  these  finishing  plants  are  out¬ 
standing  examples. 


Generally  speaking  three  months  are  required  for 
planting  and  growing  cucumbers,  and  then  approxi¬ 
mately  90  days  more  (or  six  months  in  all)  are  needed 
to  cure  Dill  pickles.  Nine  months  or  more  are  required 
to  finish  the  curing  of  sour  of  sweet  pickles,  making  a 
total  elapsed  time  from  planting  to  completion  fre¬ 
quently  in  excess  of  a  year.  A  slow  process  to  be  sure, 
and  one  requiring  infinite  attention  and  care  if  the  re¬ 
sulting  food  is  to  reach  its  highest  degree  of  delectable 
perfection.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  goodly  portion  of 
agricultural  graduates  of  the  country  select  the  pickle 
industry  for  their  life  work? 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  contribution  which 
science  has  made  to  the  pickle  industry  in  helping  to 
develop  a  better  and  better  product.  I  want  to  tell  you 
now  of  another  group  of  scientists  who  have  helped 
both  the  industry  and  the  public  almost  as  much.  I 
refer  to  the  home  economics  authorities,  dietitians  and 
food  specialists  who  have  revealed  in  recent  years 
many  healthful  properties  of  this  zestful  delicacy  pre¬ 
viously  unappreciated. 

Of  course,  authorities  on  food  have  long  known  that 
the  lactic  ferments  of  pickles  and  a  pickle  juice  help 
preserve  health  by  keeping  the  intestinal  tract  free 
from  any  germs  which  cause  disease.  Similarly  we 
have  long  understood  that  pickles  are  insisted  upon  by 
sailors  and  others  who  cannot  obtain  fresh  vegetables 
over  long  periods  of  time,  because  pickles  have  been 
proven  to  be  a  preventive  of  scurvv  and  similar  dis¬ 
eases.  And  everyone  knows  that  pickles  help  stimulate 
the  digestive  juices,  and  thereby  aid  the  digestive  pro¬ 
cesses.  But  it  has  been  left  for  the  present-day  group 
of  food  research  specialists  to  reveal  the  high  vitamin 
content  of  pickles  and  their  fundamental  nutritive 
value. 

Referring  specifically  to  some  of  these  illuminating 
investigations,  allow  me  to  mention  the  work  of  Dr. 
Edwin  F.  LeFevre,  assistant  bacteriologist.  Food  Re¬ 
search  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
a  result  of  his  extensive  analysis  of  foods.  Dr.  LeFevre 
says  that  the  tendency  to  regard  pickles  only  as  condi- 
diments  is  not  justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cucum¬ 
bers  contain  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  nutrient 
material,  including  protein  and  various  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  essential  in  human  nutrition. 

Dr.  J.  Koenig,  the  famous  German  scientist  and  food 
analyst,  also  has  made  interesting  discoveries  with 
reference  to  the  food  value  of  pickles,  and  says  that 
they  contain  many  of  the  minerals  which  are  so  val¬ 
uable  for  body  bulding.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  famous 
physician,  dietitian  and  writer,  is  one  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  who  emphasizes  the  vitamin  content  of  pickles. 

But  so  much  for  this  interesting  research  work 
which  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  the 
public  to  better  understand  the  proper  place  of  pickles 
in  the  diet.  Before  closing  my  story  of  pickles  let  me 
again  refer  briefly  to  the  industry  itself. 

Pickles  have  been  cultivated  in  America  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  best  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  they  were  first  produced  by  the  Dutch  on 
Long  Island,  who  found  the  soil  as  fertile  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  that  of  their  fatherland.  Today  the  industry  is 
widely  spread  and  pickles  are  grown  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  but  the  largest  pickle  producing  states  are 
Michioran,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  in  the  Middle  West;  New  York,  in  the 
East;  Alabama  and  Louisiana  in  the  South  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  W&shington  and  California  in  the  far  West. 
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The  annual  national  production  of  pickles  varies  be¬ 
tween  5,000,000  and  7,000,000  bushels  a  year,  depend¬ 
ing  chiefly  upon  climatic  conditions.  It  can  be  said, 
roughly,  that  the  nation  consumes  $30,000,000  worth 
of  pickles  a  year. 

Although  not  a  large  industry  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  industrial  giants  of  the  day,  the  pickle  pro¬ 
ducing  business  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  is 
a  part  of  that  Goliath  among  giants,  the  food  industry. 

Helping  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  a  food 
product  which  has  been  serving  mankind  for  centuries, 
the  thousands  of  men  comprising  the  pickle  industry 
feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  real  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  they  will  endeavor  to  merit  your  continued 
approval  by  adding  zest  to  your  meals  through  supply¬ 
ing  that  ancient  yet  modern  delicacy,  the  pickle. 

I  thank  you. 

- ♦ - 

PINE  TREE  PACKING  COMPANY 
RECEIVERSHIP 
To  the  Creditors  of 
Pine  Tree  Packing  Company: 

WHEREAS  the  undersigned,  Ballard  F.  Keith, 
was  duly  appointed  receiver  of  Pine  Tree  Packing 
Company  by  decree  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in 
Equity  for  the  County  of  Penobscot,  and  State  of 
Maine,  dated  October  31,  1929,  and 
WHEREAS  in  accordance  with  said  decree  public 
notice  was  duly  given  of  said  appointment  and  that 
claims  against  the  defendant  corporation  should  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  and  for  the  County  of  Penobscot  not  later  than 
March  5,  1930,  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  one  having 
personal  knowledge  thereof,  and 

WHEREAS  certain  claims  have  not  yet  been  filed, 
although  said  time  for  filing  has  long  since  elapsed, 
NOW  THEREFORE  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on 
September  23,  1930,  the  undersigned  receiver  will  pe¬ 
tition  said  Supreme  Judicial  Court  praying  that  all 
claims  against  said  Pine  Tree  Packing  Company  not 
filed  before  said  twenty-third  day  of  September,  1930, 
be  barred  for  laches. 

BALLARD  F.  KEITH, 
Receiver,  Pine  Tree  Packing  Company. 
Bangor,  Maine,  Septeihber  9,  1930. 

- ♦ - 

THE  YEAST  CASE  SETTLED 

The  extended  litigation  between  Standard  Brands, 
Inc.,  successor  to  the  Fleischmann  Company,  and 
the  Federal  Yeast  Corporation,  New  York,  for 
alleged  infringement  by  the  Federal  Company  of  pat¬ 
ents  covering  improvements  in  yeast  manufacturing 
processes,  has  been  finally  settled,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  today  by  Joseph  Wilshire,  president, 
Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

“In  1923  the  Fleischmann  Company  brought  suit 
against  the  Federal  Yeast  Company  for  infringement 
of  a  patent  covering  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
yeast,”  said  Mr.  Wilshire.  “The  case  was  tried  before 
United  States  District  Judge  Morris  A.  Soper,  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  who  held  the  patent  valid  and  infringed. 

“The  Federal  Yeast  Company  then  took  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  District  Court,  and  in  June, 
1926,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Fourth  Circuit,  then  sitting  in  Richmond,  Va.,  sus¬ 
tained  the  lower  court  and  likewise  held  the  patent 
valid  and  infringed. 


“The  case  was  then  referred  to  a  special  master  tor 
accounimg  to  uetermine  une  uamages  susuimea  oy  iue 
rieiscnnlann  i^ompany  oy  reason  oi  sucn  inirmgemeia, 
ana  tnat  company  was  awaruea  a  sum  in  uamages 
equal  to  two  ana  one-naii  cents  per  pounu  on  yeast 
manutactured  and  sola  oy  tne  r  eaerai  least  Liorpora- 
tion  auring  tne  perioa  Dei  ween  iviarcfi,  ana 

July,  1926. 

*  rn  ttie  meantime  the  I'ederal  Yeast  Corporation 
ehangea  its  process  to  avoia  lurther  infringement, 
wnicn  resultea  in  tne  bringing  ol  a  second  suit  oy  tne 
neiscffmann  Company  lor  mirmgement  oi  certain 
other  ot  its  patents  not  involvea  in  tne  nrst  suit,  anu 
juuge  boper  in  tffe  District  Court  at  Baltimore,  m  r  eo- 
ruary  this  year,  held  these  otner  patents  vaiiu  ana 
infringed. 

“Thereupon  the  Federal  Yeast  Corporation  opened 
negotiations  for  settlement  of  all  litigation.  These  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  finally  terminatea  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  companies.  The  settlement  provides  tor  per¬ 
manent  injunctions  against  future  infringements  by 
T’ederal  Yeast  Corporation  and  for  the  payment  ot  a 
substantial  sum  in  damages.” 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  is  the  owner  of  approximately 
sixty  United  States  Letters  Patent  on  processes  of 
manufacturing  yeast. 

- * - 

FOREIGN  FOODS  TEMPT  FALL  APPETITES 
By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau. 

^  EASONS  play  strange  pranks  on  even  the  best¬ 
ir  behaved  appetites.  You  may  eat  soups  and  roasts 
all  winter  with  perfect  satisfaction ;  you  may  dote 
on  cold  cuts  and  salads,  ices  and  cool  drinks  throughout 
the  summer,  but  when  spring  and  fall  come  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  inner  man  become  fickle.  You  want  some¬ 
thing  different.. 

So  do  your  customers.  Suppose  you  group  together 
your  most  tempting  foreign  foods — your  shelves  are 
full  of  them  if  you’ll  glance  about  you — and  take  these 
jaded  appetites  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Road  to 
Rome,  for  example,  is  filled  with  inviting  foods.  Parma 
offers  marvelous  cheese,  olives  from  Arno  and  anti¬ 
pasti  or  hors  d’oeuvres  packed  in  true  Italian  style. 
There  is  a  real  Italian  dinner,  a  complete  meal  packed 
in  a  single  carton.  It  consists  of  uncooked  spaghetti  in 
a  pasteboard  carton,  which  can  be  cooked  at  home  in 
nine  minutes  and  served  fresh  and  steaming.  The 
sauce,  which  would  otherwise  take  hours  to  prepare,  is 
packed  in  canned  form  ready  to  heat  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  there  is  a  package  of  very  authentic  Italian 
grated  cheese  included. 

And  then  there  is  China,  an  excellent  rest  cure  for 
weary  appetites.  Your  customers  will  delight  in  either 
the  ready  prepared  chop  suey  and  chow  meins  in  cans, 
or  in  combining  them  to  suit  their  individual  tastes 
from  the  various  cans  of  noodles,  bean  sprouts,  water 
chestnuts,  etc.  There  is  even  rice,  ready  prepared  as 
only  the  Chinese  can  prepare  it,  in  cans.  And,  of 
course,  display  with  these  delicacies  your  best  brands 
of  tea. 

Don’t  forget  Mexico,  for  there  is  a  tang  in  the  pep¬ 
pery  foods  of  the  South  which  have  a  charm  all  their 
own.  Cans  of  chili  con  came,  enchiladas  and  tamales 
are  ready  prepared  and  are  delicious  merely  heated  and 
served  separately,  or  using  the  chili  con  came  as  a 
sauce  for  the  tamales.  Packages  of  rice  may  appropri¬ 
ately  accompany  the  Mexican  foods,  for  chili  and  rice  is 
another  favorite  native  dish. 
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Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  146  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing's  f  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper> 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEh 

EMPTY 

CRATl 

worn 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 

S  Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un- 

der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and  ll|^ 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
IBh  chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 

wear  and  stretch. 

'  WilBI  Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  lengthy  with  Ideal  Chain 

Adjusters^  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the  ' 

Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914  sProckets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 

and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Last  week  a  retail  salesman  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years  wrote  me  for  advice.  This  fellow 
has  the  world  beat  when  it  comes  to  getting  fu¬ 
ture  orders  in  the  spring  for  delivery  by  the  whole¬ 
saler  in  the  fall.  He  makts  friends  wherever  he  calls 
on  the  trade  with  a  jobber’s  salesman.  He  dresses  well, 
keeps  himself  looking  his  best  at  all  times. 

But  now  he  seems  discouraged. 

He  wrote  me,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“Considering  the  season,  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  summer 
and  expected  as  usual  that  when  the  factory  began  packing 
peas  they  would  have  me  back  in  the  plant  working  at  my 
old  job  there.  Instead  they  have  decided  to  keep  me  out  on 
the  road  all  summer  and  during  the  fall.  They  tell  me  they 
expect  to  make  more  and  warmer  friends  for  the  brand. 
We  haven’t  anything  to  sell  to  speak  of  and  the  jobbers’ 
salesmen  don’t  want  me  along.  The  plan  don’t  look  good 
to  me,  as  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  but  little  chance  to  sell 
anything  from  now  until  it  is  time  to  book  orders  next 
spring  for  delivery  in  the  fall  when  packed.” 

It  is  true  I  wrote  some  time  ago  we  were  entering  a 
new  era  of  selling  and  that  the  retail  salesmen  of  1931 
must  expect  to  work  harder  than  ever  for  orders,  but 
that  does  not  mean  there  is  no  opportunity  for  splen¬ 
did  work  as  outlined  by  my  friend  in  his  letter. 

Just  now,  when  many  packs  are  short,  when  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  on  trial  again,  the  canner  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  keep  even  one  retail  man  on  the 
trade  and  wise  enough  to  do  it,  is  to  be  congratulated. 

A  salesman’s  call  will  not  make  up  for  the  canner’s 
inability  to  deliver  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  order  taken  in  the  spring  for  delivery  of  corn,  but 
the  canner’s  willingness  to  have  the  man  call  with  his 
explanation  of  the  short  delivery,  will  go  a  long  ways 
toward  keeping  the  retail  trade  in  line  for  a  good-sized 
order  next  spring. 

We  fear  most  that  which  we  know  the  least  about. 
The  retail  grocers  of  this  country  will  not  mind  short 
deliveries  nearly  as  much  if  the  canners  tell  them 
through  their  personal  representatives  just  what  has 
happened  and  why  as  they  will  if  the  burden  of  expla¬ 
nation  is  left  entirely  to  the  jobber’s  salesmen. 

The  fact  jobbers’  salesmen  do  not  want  a  retail  man 
from  the  packer  along  with  them  is  nothing  to  worry 
about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  retail  man  worth  his 
salt  can  make  more  calls,  sell  more  goods  and  tell  much 
more  of  his  own  particular  story  if  traveling  alone  than 
he  can  when  the  jobber’s  salesman  has  him  along. 

How  many  times  the  packer’s  retail  man,  working 
with  the  jobber’s  man,  has  heard  this :  “You  wait  here, 
I  won’t  be  long  with  this  fellow;  I’ll  call  on  him  and 
then  run  down  the  street  to  see  a  couple  of  little  fel¬ 
lows  while  you  are  selling  him  the  line.”  Then,  when 


the  jobber’s  man  has  finished  his  story,  he  usually  calls 
the  canner’s  man,  and  says:  “This  is  Bill  Jones,  sell 
him  a  good  order,”  and  starts  for  the  other  two  calls 
he  is  intent  on  making. 

If  the  retail  grocer  was  in  a  buying  mood  when  the 
jobbing  man  began  his  sales  talk,  any  business  given 
to  the  wholesale  house  decreases  by  just  that  amount 
the  chances  for  the  packer’s  man  getting  an  order. 

We  all  know  about  “damning  with  faint  praise,”  and 
that  is  what  happens  in  any  instance  such  as  I  have 
described. 

Better  travel  alone  if  you  want  to  make  time  and  get 
orders.  In  times  such  as  these  when  orders  are  not  the 
first  consideration,  but  the  building  of  friendship  is 
paramount,  or  should  be,  in  the  minds  of  the  canner’s 
representative,  the  way  to  travel  is  alone. 

If  any  advertising  material  or  dealers’  helps  are 
available,  now  is  the  time  to  have  factory  men  put 
them  up. 

The  retail  salesman  for  a  canner  who  calls  on  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  and  misses  any  opportunity  for  placing  these 
dealers’  helps  is  falling  down  on  the  job. 

In  fact,  the  retail  salesman  who  does  not  carry  and 
place  dealers’  helps  is  failing  to  help  himself. 

This  is  true  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

Suppose  you  are  a  small  retail  grocer  and  the  can¬ 
ner’s  man  said  to  you:  “I  want  to  sell  you  a  future 
order  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruit.”  Or  suppose  he 
came  in  your  store  with  a  smile  and  said:  “Came  in 
today  to  bring  you  a  couple  of  dozen  of  recipe  books 
and  a  dandy  store  hanger.” 

To  which  salesman  would  you  give  the  most  time  and 
attention? 

The  second  one,  of  course. 

Just  as  there  is  competition  today  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar,  there  is  competition  for  attention  in  the  dealer’s 
store  and  on  the  storekeeper’s  shelves. 

Goods  well  displayed  are  more  than  half  sold.  The 
retail  grocer  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  can’t  possibly  give 
attention  to  everything  in  his  stock  which  should  be 
displayed. 

He  can’t  even  give  as  much  shelf  room  and  as  good 
locations  as  he  would  like  to  many  fast-moving  articles 
and  items. 

Here  the  canner’s  man  functions  admirably. 

At  certain  times  during  the  day  housewives  are  apt 
to  visit  their  grocer. 

When  the  canner’s  man  is  in  the  store  and  a  house¬ 
wife  is  present,  he  has  a  splendid  chance  to  tell  her  the 
story  of  what  he  is  selling,  and  by  so  doing  help  his  re¬ 
tail  customer  sell  canned  foods  he  is  anxious  to  turn 
into  money. 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 
REGARDLESS 
OF  OUTPUT 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 

WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  287  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  51  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  121  DOUBLE-SEAMER 
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Some  retail  men  object  to  doing  this  re-sale  work  or 
demonstrating.  But  you  will  find  less  of  them  object¬ 
ing  to  it  now  than  you  would  have  found  even  a  year 
ago.  Jobs  are  scarce,  stocks  in  first  hands  are  light, 
and  the  best  thing  a  retail  man  can  do  is  to  sell  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  the  worth  of  what  he  is  selling  the  retail 
grocer. 

No  matter  whether  times  are  good  or  not,  this  is 
equally  true. 

Window  displays  are  not  always  obtainable,  and 
when  gotten  are  sometimes  not  worth  the  time  and 
space  given  to  them. 

Counter  displays  often  sell  more  goods  than  the  much 
more  elaborate  window  displays. 

Space  near  the  cash  register  or  on  one  end  of  the 
wrapping  counter  is  valuable  display  space. 

A  retail  salesman  for  the  canner  can  get  these  spaces 
for  his  product  if  he  is  friendly  enough  with  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

You  don’t  make  friends  with  a  busy  retail  grocer  by 
calling  on  him  only  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  his  future  order. 

You  make  friends  with  him  by  calling  on  him  often 
enough  to  learn  something  about  his  family  and  his 
business. 

Now,  when  goods  are  short  and  pressure  to  sell  all 
you  can  is  lacking,  is  the  time  to  make  friends  with  the 
retail  grocer. 

And  when  doing  this  don’t  neglect  to  make  warm 
friends,  quickly,  among  your  retail  customers  by  means 
of  Saturday  sales. 

Arrange  during  the  week  to  have  the  grocer  adver¬ 
tise  a  sale  of  your  goods  on  Saturday.  Let  him  an¬ 
nounce  this  sale  a  few  days  beforehand.  Let  him  in¬ 
form  his  customers  a  factory  man  will  conduct  the  sale 
on  Saturday. 

Some  of  the  most  substantial  orders  for  delivery  by 
the  jobber  which  are  booked  at  any  time  in  the  year 
are  written  after  the  factory  man  has  held  a  sale  such 
as  I  have  described,  cleaned  out  the  stock  on  hand  or 
materially  reduced  it.  And  then  taken  his  order  for  re¬ 
plenishment. 

I  hope  my  friend,  after  reading  this  article,  will  feel 
better  about  his  job  of  continuing  to  call  on  the  retail 
grocer  when  future  order-taking  is  out  of  the  question. 

He  should  remember  fall  is  near  and  winter  not  far 
away. 

Soon  the  Convention  will  be  at  hand,  opening  prices 
made  and  the  industry  all  ready  for  another  pack. 

The  friends  made  now  on  the  retail  trade  will  repay 
three-fold  in  the  spring  the  effort  made  and  money 
spent  to  make  them. 

They’ll  say  it  with  orders  then ! 

- ♦ - 

$5,000  IN  5  MINUTES 

URING  the  five  minutes  that  it  will  take  you  to 
read  this  short  article,  $5,000  will  go  up  in 
smoke.  This  applies  to  every  five  minutes  of 
the  day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  reaching  a 
staggering  total  of  $500,000,000  of  fire  loss  annually. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  condition  which  has  such 
a  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
should  be  of  much  concern  to  the  administration  and 
President  Hoover’s  proclamation  designating  the  week 


of  October  5th  to  11th,  1930,  as  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
directs  the  attention  and  interest  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  toward  this  appalling  waste  and 
implores  their  aid  in  its  reduction. 

In  the  Canning  Industry  alone  millions  of  dollars  and 
many  lives  are  sacrified  annually  to  the  fire  demon.  It 
matters  little  whose  property  bums  or  whether  it  be 
fully  insured  or  entirely  unprotected  against  fire  loss. 
It  robs  the  individual,  despoils  the  community  and 
drains  the  resources  of  the  Industry  and  the  Nation. 
Each  of  us  must  pay  our  share  of  this  waste  in  some 
manner — in  high  insurance  rates — curtailed  production 
— unemployment — decreased  purchasing  power — busi¬ 
ness  friction — unfilled  contracts — delayed  deliveries, 
etc.  These  are  indirect  results  of  fire  which  help  to 
clog  the  economic  flow  of  goods  from  manufacturer  to 
consumer. 

Accurate  statistical  information  gathered  by  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated,  which  has  for 
years  been  specializing  in  canning  factory  insurance, 
indicates  that  the  principal  causes  of  fire  in  canning 
establishments  are  as  follows: 

Careless  disposal  of  matches  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Defective  flues  and  chimneys. 

Overheated  stoves,  furnaces,  boilers,  etc.. 

Defective  electric  wiring  and  appliances. 

Spontaneous  combustion  of  oily  rags,  waste,  etc., 

Sparks  through  windows  or  on  combustible  roofs. 

A  study  of  these  fires  over  a  period  of  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  great  many  might  have  been  prevented  by 
a  little  care  and  forethought  and  if  every  canner  would 
take  just  a  few  moments’  time  NOW  to  check  over  the 
following  hazards,  there  would  be  more  than  one  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  might  feel  grateful  to  have 
been  spared  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
property  and  perhaps  the  ruination  of  a  business  built 
up  through  years  of  effort. 

To  go  over  the  entire  plant  with  the  sole  thought  of 
fire  prevention  in  mind  is  an  excellent  idea  requiring 
only  the  investment  of  a  few  moments  of  time.  Make 
notes  of  any  hazardous  condition  which  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  and  have  that  condition  remedied  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

(1)  Have  all  accumulations  of  rubbish  cleaned  up 
immediately.  See  that  elevator  pits,  areaways,  open 
foundations  and  dark  corners  under  stairways  are  clear 
of  all  papers  and  miscellaneous  collections  of  rubbish. 

(2)  Check  over  chimneys  and  flues.  See  that  the 
soot  is  cleaned  out  periodically.  Examine  your  chim¬ 
neys  and  flues  carefully  before  starting  your  fires  in  the 
fall.  Very  often  cracks  occur  which  expose  the  wood¬ 
work  to  the  heat  of  the  flames  and  permit  a  fire  to  start. 
The  only  safe  chimney  is  the  one  built  of  brick  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  and  not  set  on  a  shelf  or  bracket. 

(3)  Stoves  should  be  protected  from  all  surrounding 
woodwork  and  placed  sufficiently  far  from  all  combust¬ 
ible  material  to  make  them  safe  even  when  red  hot. 
Metal  mats  and  metal  guards  around  the  stove  are  wise 
precautionary  measures.  A  metal  receptacle  should  be 
used  for  ashes.  No  boxes  or  barrels  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  even  temporarily. 

(4)  Stovepipes  should  be  located  very  carefully. 
Short  lengths  should  be  used  and  these  should  be  se¬ 
curely  hung.  They  should  be  kept  free  from  rust  and 
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dents  and  renewed  periodically.  They  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  wood  partitions,  roofs,  ceil¬ 
ings,  etc.,  unless  properly  protected  by  ventilating 
thimbles  of  an  approved  type. 

(5)  How  is  the  electrical  wiring?  Look  for  broken 
fixtures,  loose  and  dangling  wires  and  untaped  ends.  If 
any  wires  are  looped  over  nails  or  come  in  contact  with 
any  metallic  surface,  have  this  corrected  immediately. 
Replace  worn  or  patched  wiring  and  have  a  com^tent 
electrician  check  over  your  entire  system  periodically. 

(6)  Pay  particular  attention  to  your  fuse  boxes. 
These  should  be  of  metal  and  safely  arranged.  Insist 
on  proper  sized  fuses  being  used  on  all  circuits.  Do 
not  tolerate  “doctored”  fuses  nor  any  substitute  wiring 
or  any  other  makeshift  current-carrying  arrangement 
for  the  standard  type  of  fuse. 

(7)  Try  out  your  firedoors  and  shutters  occasionally. 
See  that  they  are  not  obstructed,  broken  or  out  of  order 
at  any  time.  See  that  the  fusible  links  are  in  place. 

(8)  Maintain  clear  entrances  and  wide  aisles  so  that 
a  fire  can  be  reached  quickly. 

(9)  Check  over  your  chemical  extinguishers.  If 
they  are  the  21/2  gallon  soda  and  acid  type,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  be  recharged  once  a  year.  See  that  they 
are  hung  in  conspicuous  places  and  that  all  employees 
are  familiar  with  their  location  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  operated. 

(10)  Are  your  water  barrels  filled  and  are  the  pails 
always  in  place? 

(11)  Is  your  fire  hose  in  good  condition  and  available 
at  a  moment’s  notice  ?  Test  this  out  periodically. 

(12)  Oily  rags,  waste,  etc.,  should  be  kept  in  metal 
waste  cans  designed  for  that  purpose  and  not  thrown 
in  corners  or  hung  on  a  convenient  nail. 

(13)  Is  all  gasoline  kept  outside  of  main  buildings 
and  kept  in  approved  metal  safety  cans  or  underground 
tanks  ?  If  a  blow  torch  is  ever  used  is  it  properly  safe¬ 
guarded  ? 

(14)  Is  there  any  part  of  the  plant  not  visited  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  watchman? 

(15)  Are  “No  Smoking”  signs  posted  in  conspicuous 
places  and  is  the  rule  strictly  enforced 

(16)  Look  over  the  outside  of  the  plant  as  well.  See 
that  the  yard  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  rubbish.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  do  not  permit  grass  and  weeds 
to  grow  uncut  up  to  and  under  the  buildings. 

(17)  Protect  your  property  in  every  way  possible 
from  a  fire  originating  outside  of  the  buildings  and  this 
precaution  together  with  care  and  watchfulness  inside 
and  sufficient  fire  insurance  to  protect  your  investment 
will  enable  you  to  feel  entirely  at  ease  with  respect  to 
a  possible  loss  by  fire. 

Any  canner  who  would  like  further  information  on 
any  point  in  connection  with  his  fire  protection  problem 
may  receive  advice  and  specific  details  without  cost 
from  the  office  of  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated,  155 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  office  will 
also  be  glad  to  furnish  “No  Smoking”  signs,  fusible 
links  for  firedoors  or  diagrams  illustrating  safe  meth¬ 
ods  of  installation  of  various  hazardous  devices  to  any 
canner  who  will  request  them  on  his  letterhead. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INCORPORATED. 

D.  L.  Carton. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
AND  TANKS 

For  Boiling  Down  Tomato  Pulp,  Etc. 

ACTUAL  tests  Kook-More  Koils  have 
proved  to  be  the  fastest  cooking  appliance 
ever  offered  to  the  canning  industry.  Built  in 
standard  sizes  to  fit  500  and  1000-Gallon  Tanks. 
Knock-down  Cypress  Tanks  (illustrated)  or 
Enamel  Lined  Steel  Tanks  in  these  sizes  or  in 
any  special  size  can  be  readily  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  Kook-More  Koils,  traps  and  all  other 
necessary  accessories  for  rapid  installation. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  self-draining  so  that  no 
condensation  remains  in  them,  reducing  burning 
and  the  need  for  cleaning  to  a  minimum. 

Raw  tomato  pulp  can  be  reduced  50%  in 
from  17  to  20  minutes  with  a  Kook-More  outfit. 

Clip,  fill  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today 
for  full  particulars  of  Kook-More  Koils  and 
Tanks  and  other  Langsenkamp  equipment. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


SpraKue-SelU  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  quotation  and  full  details  on  the  following: 

O  No.  SOO  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 

□  No.  1000  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
Q  Indiana  Pulper 

G  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 

□  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
Q  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 


Name 


Address 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  ea4:h  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 1  -  450  gallon,  2  -  200  gallon  Pfaudler 
Glass  Lined  Storage  Tanks;  20  new  Glass  Lined 
Tanks,  10  gallon  to  200  gallon;  1  World  and  one 
Ermold  Labeler,  motor  driven;  20  Copper  Mixing 
Kettles,  70  gallons  each,  belt  driven  Agitators,  large 
bottom  outlets;  1  -  U.  S.  72  Spout  Bottle  Washer;  1  - 
Motor  Driven  Vacuum  Bottle  Filler;  16  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  15  to  500  gallon;  20  Aluminum 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  30  to  100  gallon;  1  Alsop 
Portable  Filters,  motor  driven. 

Address  Box  A-1769  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FOR  SALE— 2  Coon’s  Power  Automatic  Parers  $30.00; 
4  Ranger  Power  Parers  $10.00;  3  Eureka  Power 
Parers  $7.50;  2  Eclipse  Power  Parers  $7.50;  25  Rival 
Hand  Parers  $3.00;  1  Power  Slicing  or  Quartering 
machine  4  Spindles  $25.00;  2  Boutel  Slicing  machines 
310.00;  Pre-heating  Tank  18  x  3  x  3J  ft.  round  bot¬ 
tom  with  worm  $60.00. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Grapefruit  Superintendent  for  plant  in  Texas. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  small  photo,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1768  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsof  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets.  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Terne  Plates,  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


District  Sales  OFFICES:  —  Chicago  Cincinnati  Denver  Detroit 
New  Orleans  New  York  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Pacific  Coast  Distribntors  —  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  Lake  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 


Export  Distributors— VNITBU  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  New  York  City 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


September  22,  1930 
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have  labeled  A  1  sauce,  internationally  known  for 
its  excellence.  Pick  up  a  bottle  anywhere  -  inspect 
the  quality  of  the  labeling  finish.  A  Quality  pro¬ 
duct  should  have  a  quality  finish.  Has  yours? 

Ermolds  give  the  peak  of  operating  efficiency  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Edward  Ermold  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES — And  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


Labeling  and  Sauce  -  A  1 

For  years 

ERMOLD 

LABELERS 


The  Mortal  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

None  Better,  Faster,  or  More  Durable 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 


We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Patanted 


Manufacturers 
Com  Hnskingr  Machines 
Com  Cnttii^  Machines 
Tot  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  drain  Com  Cutters 
l^ahelingr  Machines 
AnA  other  Machinery 


BROWN  BOaOS  FOTTNDBT  A 

MACHINE  CO 

,  Z.td. 

Hamilton,  Ont., 

Canada 

Sole  Agents  for 

Canada 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analyait  of: 

Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 

Contract  Rate*  A 

*■  STREET  Mi 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  0  Mm 


Can  prices 

1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ellowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanit^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2}  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINEftt  Of  TIN  flATt  ^  tlACtt  ISON  -  CAlVAN|/tD  ISON  -  fflKAl 
MIfAi  SIONS  AMD  If  ^  OISftAV  FIATUMCI 


Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  ^ 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEMi  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PEAS— BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 


A  Saving  in  Cost 

Amounting  to 

$6,744,909.47 

has  been  returned  to  Canners  who  have 
been  carrying  their  fire  insurance  with 

CANNERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  E^t  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  siae,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (Califomia) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . . .  ~..— 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . .  . 

Large,  No.  2V^....» . .  ......  8.20 

Peeled,  No.  2)4 . . — . .  8.26 

Medium,  No.  2)4 . - . 

Green  Mammoth,  No^  2)4 . —  2>86 

Medium,  No.  2)4 . —  2.70 

Small.  No.  2)4 . - . .  2.66 

Tips,  White,  Manmioth,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Small.  No.  1  sq . .  8.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  8.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60  .65 

No.  2  . . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 75 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  2)4  - . - .  1-40 

No.  10  . - .  4.26 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .95 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2. . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10....................~..>~....  6.00 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.16 

No.  10  . 11.26 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.65 

No.  10  .  9.26 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. . 1.16 

No.  10  .  7.26 

No.  2.  Freeh  White . 1.16 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . - 1.06 


.80 


1.60 

4.76 


.90 

6.00 


1.10 

Out 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76 

8-15,  No.  2.. 


16-20,  No.  8 _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.60 

1.00 

4.00 

4.26 

4.26 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 90 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2.....~...-.~. . 90 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . —  4.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10.. 


1.45 

*9.00 

1.86 

rio 

iloo 


1.06 

6.00 


Shoepeg,  Fancy  No. 

2 . 

.  1.60 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.60 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10... 

.  1.36 

Crushed,  Fancy  No. 

2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

..  1.20 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

,.  1.12)4  1.06 

Standard,  No.  10... 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No. 

3 . 

,.  1.10 

1.20 

Split,  No.  10..„ . 

..  3.26 

3.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..........„............  1.06 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs . 6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2)4 . 1.00 

No.  8  . 1.26 

No.  10 - 8.71 


1.16 

6.60 


1.76 

1.76 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.06 

1.00 


6.76 

6.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— 
SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2)4  . 

No.  3  . 

— Centinui 

Balto. 

.  1.00 

.  1.10 

.  1.16 

sd 

N.Y. 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

CANNED  FRUITS— Conti 

PEARS* 

Standards.  No.  2.  in  svrun.... . 

No.  8  . . . 

inued 

Balto. 

1.10 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76 

3.60 

No.  3.  in  Syrup . 

SPINACH* 

Rxtra  Standards*  Now  2*  in  Syrup.... 
No.  8  . . 

1.25 

1.7K 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.90 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2)4... 

2.40 

No.  2)4  . 

.  1  20 

Choice  . 

3.60 

No.  3  . 

...  .  1  20 

1-iO 

No.  10  . 

. .  4.26 

4.00 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

N.Y. 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  F'resh  Limas, 

No.  10  . . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2)4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

1..36 


.90  . 

1.20  tl.66 

1.25  tl.70 

3.76  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.00  . 

1.00  . 

1.60  . 

1.46  . . 

6.00  . 

4.75  _ 

.62)4  . 

.60  . 

.80  _ 

.77)4  .87)4 

1.27)4  . 

1.22)4  1.60 
4.00  . 


.56 

4.26 

.50 

4.00 


.60 

4.60 

.62)4 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O,  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 


APRICOTS*  (Califomia) 


Fancy,  No.  2)4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10,  water„ . 

No.  2,  PreserVed.. . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup.... . 


BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  No.  2 . 


CHERRIES* 


Extra  Preserred,  No.  2..._ 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  8)4.... 


Fancy,  No.  2)4.. 
GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2..... 
No.  10  . . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

No!  6  “!!!!“!!"!!“"!!!“!“!!!!!!!!!! 


8J6 


PEACHES* 

Califomia  Standard,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C 

Choice,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C........_......».... 

Extra  Sliced  Yrilow,  No.  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  8 - - 

Pics,  Unpcalod,  No.  8. 

P^ad,  No.  10-.-.........- 


1.90  2.16 


1.36 

i!oo 


1.80 


1.80 

8.76 


2.00 

2.16 

2.35 

6.76 


2.90 

2.60 

2.60 

2.26 

2.00 

8.60 

13.00 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)4 .  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2)4 .  2.36 

Sliced  Elxtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  !!!!!!! 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  !.!!!!! 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . ! 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . !!!!!!!  !"."!! 

Black,  Symp,  No.  2 . "...  2!oo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10..„ . !! 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  l.„ . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .!......! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . !..!.!!  !!!!!!!  !!!”!! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  !.!!!!! 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  4.OO  8.66 

No-  10»  . . .  14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  os.  — . 1.00 

16  oz . 1.26 

17  oz.  . . 1.26 

19  oz.  .  1.36 

LOBSTER* 


1.16 

1.60 

1.60 


ir. 

4.26 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

4.06 

2.20 

3.26 

1.26 

...... 

OYSTERS* 

4.86 

4.76 

Standards,  4  oz . . . 

1.26 

1.35 

2.50 

2.70 

2.60 

1.30 

1.40 

1.80 

1.70 

10  oz.  . . . 

2!  80 

2.26 

2.06 

._.... 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

8.26 

....... 

Flat,  No.  )4 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  Nou  1 . 

— 

Flat,  No.  )4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

1.16 

1.16 

4.86 

2.86 
1.10 
2.16 

2.26 

9.26 

Flat,  No.  . . . 

liilob 

1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.40 

1.50 

SHRIMP* 

1.76 

1.86 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.65 

1.66 

...MOO 

M.eeM 

1.80 

1.66 

9.76 

14.00 

8.10 

8.40 

8.26 

2.66 

8.76 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

tS.60 

t4.76 

1.20 

6.26 

Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

t8.60 

*4.60 

*3.10 

*3.16 

. - 

....... 

1.16 

6.00 

— 

TUNA  FISH*  (Califomia),  per  case 

Whit.,  . 

14.00 

9.60 

1.60 

2.00 

White,  is  . . . 

17.60 

Blue  Fin,  )4s _ 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

Striped,  )4s  . . 

Striped,  is 

Yellow,  )4s  _ 

Yellow,  la 


7.60 

14.60 

6.76 

12.00 

7.60 

14.00 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Looks  for  Sufficiently  Large  Packs — Realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Truth  Only  When  Season  Ends — Low 
Prices  Due  to  the  Lack  of  Buying  Strength — Com 
and  Tomato  Packs  Ending — One  Jobber  Paints  a 
Rosy  Picture. 

UZZLING  EXPECTATIONS— The  canners  are 
forced  to  face  a  very  puzzling  situation.  Despite 
the  numerous  reports  of  severe  damage  to  can¬ 
ning  crops  from  the  drought  of  this  summer,  and  the 
undoubted  light  receipts  at  the  canneries,  as  shown  in 
our  Crop  Reports,  the  market  feels  convinced  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  goods  packed  to  take  care  of  all 
demands  in  an  easy  fashion.  The  market,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  through  taking  the 
effect  as  the  cause,  that  is,  that  because  prices  on 
canned  foods  are  stubbornly  holding  to  lower  levels 
than  the  supplies  in  sight  seem  to  warrant,  that  there 
must  be  more  of  these  supplies  than  seems  likely  or  as 
is  claimed.  They  bolster  their  opinion  by  pointing  out 
the  few  spots  in  the  country  where  crops  have  come 
through  in  good  to  even  excessive  yields,  and  they  fall 
back  upon  that  hackneyed  expression,  that  this  is  a  big 
country  and  that  shortages  in  one  section  are  easily 
made  up  by  other  sections,  due  to  the  present-day 
highly  dveloped  transportation  facilities,  by  both  rail 
and  truck.  Only  time  can  prove  or  disprove  this  conten-, 
tion,  but  we  think  that  when  it  is  disproved,  that  it  will 
be  found  that  they  have  failed  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  total  lack  of  buying  strength  in  all  markets, 
and  in  all  products.  It  is  this  feature  that  is  keeping 
prices  on  canned  foods  from  advancing  to  the  level  they 
are  rightly  entitled  to  through  their  scarcity  in  both 
carry-over  stocks  and  present  year’s  productions. 
There  is  no  snap  and  go,  no  confidence  in  any  buying, 
and  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  speculate  by  buying 
to  cover  future  requirements,  as  has  always  been  pres¬ 
ent  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  minds  of  many 
buyers  it  makes  no  difference  how  short  the  supply,  or 
that  they  may  be  caught  without  any  goods,  they  will 


not  follow  a  rise  in  price  because,  they  say,  the  consum¬ 
ers  will  not  pay  higher  prices.  And,  of  course,  if  the 
consumers  will  not  pay  higher  prices,  there  is  no  way 
to  advance  the  market. 

We  are  not  considering  here  excessive  prices,  prices 
which  would  mean  unduly  high  profits,  as  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past,  for  such  are  permanently  out  of  con¬ 
sideration;  there  is  not  a  chance  for  any  such  prices, 
because  the  tendency  of  everything,  labor  included,  is 
downward  and  will  continue  downward  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  until  we  reach  the  proper  basis.  We  are  in  a 
time  of  readjustment,  for  canned  foods  as  well  as  for 
everything  else.  But  there  are  many  items  of  canned 
foods  which  are  too  close  to,  if  not  actually  below,  cost 
of  production,  under  present  growing  and  operating 
conditions.  Such  prices  will  be  advanced  to  show  a 
margin  of  profit,  and  the  consumers  will  pay  such 
prices.  These  better  prices  may  not  come  until  canning 
is  ended  by  frosts  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  plants  and 
further  additions  to  the  packs  are  impossible.  But  they 
will  likely  come  with  a  rush  when  we  reach  that  point. 

Practically  speaking  there  was  no  carry-over  of  old 
packed  goods  when  the  1930  canning  season  opened; 
and  the  distributors  had  worked  their  holdings  down 
to  an  unusually  low  level  in  anticipation  of  heavy  packs 
and  low  prices  this  season.  We  believe  this  statement 
is  absolute,  and  if  it  is,  then  there  is  no  possibility  of 
packs  large  enough  to  depress  the  market,  even  in  view' 
of  the  consumer’s  fight  against  higher  prices  for  his 
foods.  The  industry  has  had  the  job  of  packing  a  whole 
year’s  requirements  in  one  season,  and  it  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  do  that;  and  with  the  injury  to  crop  yields 
this  season  the  job  is  made  doubly  hard.  Fortunately 
the  acreages  were  greatly  increased,  but  the  crop  in¬ 
jury  has  more  than  wiped  out  such  increase,  so  that  the 
very  best  that  could  be  expected  would  be  a  normal  out- 
out  of  canned  foods.  And  the  packs  will  not  be  normal 
in  the  vegetable  lines.  Peas  got  through  before  the  heat 
and  drought,  but  every  crop  since  then  has  been  hit, 
and  will  prove  a  shortened  pack,  as  compared  with 
normal.  So  you  have  an  abnormal  hole  to  fill  with  less 
than  a  normal  output.  Intrinsically  canned  foods  are 
very  strong ;  but  they  have  to  cope  with  the  depressed 
general  business  conditions,  and  results  will  not  be  as 
pronounced  as  they  would  have  been  in  years  before  the 
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depression.  Very  high  prices  are  out  of  the  question ; 
but  better  prices  would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

Corn  canning  is  about  completed,  with  the  exception 
of  Maine,  and  the  canners  there  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Prices  on  this  product  have  advanced  to  an 
average  of  about  $1.10  for  standard,  and  now  that  it 
is  all  over  may  go  higher.  That  is  a  very  good  basic 
price  for  standard  canned  corn,  and  somewhat  disap¬ 
proves  the  contention  that  prices  cannot  be  advanced. 
Fancy  corn  and  special  packings  of  whole  grain  and 
Bantam  will  be  wholly  nominal,  a  canner’s  market. 

The  string  bean  pack  is  about  all  over,  for  what  few 
may  be  packed  this  fall  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
total.  The  bean  market  is  strong  at  around  $1  for  cut 
2’s,  but  the  buyers  refuse  to  play. 

Tomatoes  are  holding  out  due  to  the  better  weather ; 
but  the  end  of  the  crop  is  in  sight  in  almost  every  sec¬ 
tion.  Many  fields  of  beautifully  green,  sturdy  plants 
show  one  or  two  isolated,  small  tomato^  near  the  top 
of  the  plants,  amounting  to  nothing.  The  plants  will 
soon  be  dead  from  exhaustion,  even  if  frosts  hold  off 
indefinitely.  There  has  been  nothing  like  a  glut  any¬ 
where,  and  most  canners  have  had  to  run  a  few  hours 
each  day  and  some  of  them  only  every  other  day  to 
allow  stocks  to  accumulate.  You  cannot  make  a  normal 
tomato  pack  in  that  way.  It  is  said  that  over  on  the 
’Shore  Campbell  has  been  paying  50c  per  basket  to  get 
supplies,  in  face  of  the  25c  per  basket  contract  price, 
which  tells  its  own  story  to  anyone  conversant  with 
tomato  canning.  Supplies  reaching  this  market  have 
been  better  this  week  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  but  the  green  grocers  have  paid  as  high  as  $2  per 
bushel  for  fine  tomatoes,  while  cannery  stock  is  quoted 
by  the  Government  agents  at  from  30c  to  65c  as  we 
close  this  week.  The  cost  of  handling  this  cannery 
stock  runs  the  price  to  a  very  high  point. 

Many  tomato  canners  are  entirely  out  of  the  market ; 
some  are  taking  a  little  business  at  going  prices,  and  as 
might  be  expected  some  are  trying  to  force  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Always  at  this  time  there  is  a  jumble  in  the  can¬ 
ned  tomato  market,  due  to  the  causes  fully  understood 
by  all  tomato  canners.  We  are  going  through  possibly 
the  worst  time  of  the  whole  market  year  for  tomato 
canners.  If  you  can  stay  out  of  the  market  it  will  pay 
you  to  do  so. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  read  the  following 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  we  are  glad  to  hand 
on  the  brighter  outlook  it  shows.  However,  note  that 
it  bears  out  the  market  condition  we  picture:  all  pur¬ 
chases  are  used  for  immediate  wants,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  they  are  carrying  no  stocks.  We  quote : 

“Whatever  other  people  may  tell  you,”  said  a 
prominent  jobber,  “I  must  say  that  there  is  more 
actual  buying  and  prompt  distributing  of  pur¬ 
chases  going  on  than  is  generally  admitted.  In 
fact,  I  would  say  that  there  is  steadier  buying,  day 
in  and  day  out,  than  a  year  ago,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  in  average  falls.  Practically  everjdhing  is  in 
demand  by  the  retailer,  while  the  jobbing  element 
is  taking  a  diversity  of  merchandise.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  has  a  legitimate  complaint  on  the 
score  of  continuous  buying.  Of  course,  when  it 
comes  to  volume  orders,  that  is  another  stor>\  Big 
orders  are  lacking,  although  retail  distribution  is 
going  on  in  a  big  way.  Temporarily,  jobbers  are 
following  the  market  and  are  making  daily  pur¬ 
chases  when  normally  they  buy  ahead,  but  what 
they  take  is  immediately  moved  toward  the  con¬ 


sumer.  There  is  no  congestion  of  merchandise  on 
the  docks,  in  the  stores  of  distributors  or  on  the 
shelves  of  the  retailers.  The  stuff  which  is  sold  is 
off  the  open  market  for  good.  The  only  effect 
which  it  will  exert  upon  later  market  conditions  is 
in  strengthening  the  situation,  say  after  tjie  turn 
of  the  year.  We  have  often  had  periods  of  free 
trading  without  removing  the  goods  from  the  open 
market,  but  this  season  what  is  sold  is  out  of  the 
road  for  good.  There  might  be  cause  for  alarm  if 
the  demand  for  grocery  items  were  entirely  ab¬ 
sent,  but  it  is  not.  The  demand  with  us  at  any  rate 
is  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  size  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  orders  will  be  increased.  Every  day  we  are 
getting  nearer  the  time  when  that  defect  in  the 
market  will  be  remedied.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade  " 


Broader  Inquiry  —  Tomato  Market  Confusing  to 
Buyers — California  Tomato  Canners  Have  With¬ 
drawn — Kraut  Receiving  Attention — Sardine  Can¬ 
ners  Acting  Badly — Beans  Bullish  But  Buyers  Un¬ 
willing — Com  Strong — Many  Maine  Corn  Canners 
Withdrawn — Peas  Firm — Fish  Packs  Strong. 

New  York,  Sept.  18,  1930. 

MPROVING — A  slightly  better  tone  characterized 
trading  in  the  New  York  market  here  this  week. 
Inquiries  have  broadened  out  to  include  all  of  the 
principal  lines  of  canned  foods  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  one  or  two  specialties  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past  couple  of  weeks.  General  business  conditions 
here  continue  unfavorable,  which  may  explain  why 
some  of  the  buyers  are  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
tying  up  money  in  excessive  future  stocks.  While  at  the 
present  stocks  are  adequate  to  supply  the  usual  de¬ 
mand,  any  unexpected  turn  in  the  market  might  force 
buyers  to  cover  at  a  loss.  However,  they  seem  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  policy  of  “bearing”  the  prices  down  through 
refusing  to  manifest  any  interest  in  the  market  at 
present. 

Tomatoes — Market  conditions  are  irregular  and  very 
confusing.  Some  canners  are  refusing  business,  some 
are  stating  that  they  will  be  forced  to  pro-rate  on  their 
contracts,  and  still  others  are  shading  prices  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  a  quick  turn-over  on  their  stocks.  This 
situation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  canners  in 
some  sections  have  had  good  packs  and  canners  in  more 
fortunate  sections  have  been  so  badly  damaged  by  the 
drought  that  they  have  had  to  withdraw  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  situation  makes  the  buyer  suspicious  of  any 
bullish  reports  and  also  encourages  him  to  seek  the 
lowest  price  possible.  Although  technically  the  market 
is  a  canner’s  market^  the  buyers  have  control  through 
their  policy  of  refusing  to  make  any  purchases.  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  have  in  most  cases  withdrawn.  Prices 
remain  around  the  same  levels  as  last  week,  with  mod¬ 
erate  interest  sho\Mi. 

Cabbage — In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  vegetable 
crops,  cabbage  has  suffered  from  the  drought.  The  New 
York  State  crop  is  very  short  and  will  be  considerably 
below  that  of  1929.  Packers  expect  to  can  enough  kraut 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  market,  although  crops 
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have  been  greatly  curtailed.  No.  2V^s  are  offered  at  $1 
and  No.  10s  at  $3.25  for  New  York  State  kraut.  De¬ 
mand  here  is  moderately  strong,  but  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  buyers  holds  back  trading. 

Sardines — With  prospects  of  no  better  than  a  50  per 
cent  of  normal  catch,  Maine  sardine  packers  present 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  quoting  sardines  at  cost  or 
slightly  below  cost  levels.  With  a  two-month  shut¬ 
down  necessary  in  the  summer  because  of  a  small  run 
of  fish  and  fish  running  in  only  small  quantiteis  now, 
canners  will  be  lucky  to  get  a  50  per  cent  catch.  While 
the  law  permits  fishing  until  the  first  of  December, 
weather  conditions  usually  stop  the  fishing  about  No¬ 
vember  1st.  Cutthroat  competitive  methods  among 
the  canners  have  failed  to  stimulate  the  market  here. 
Demand  is  dull  and  the  market  generally  is  in  an  irreg¬ 
ular  position. 

Beans — With  New  York  State  reporting  a  short  crop 
and  other  bean-producing  centers  also  reporting  cur¬ 
tailed  packs,  the  bean  market  should  be  bullish.  It  is 
bullish,  but  the  refusal  of  the  buyers  to  show  any  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  it  has  held  back  trading.  If  the 
canner  is  in  a  position  where  he  can  outwait  the  buyer 
he  is  fortunate,  but  the  poor  canner  who  is  forced  to 
sell  out  now  through  need  of  ready  cash  is  to  be  pitied. 
Prices  here  remain  the  same  with  a  slight  increase  in 
inquiries  noted. 

Com — The  market  in  corn  is  strong.  While  the 
Maine  corn  is  reported  as  being  of  good  quantity  and 
quality,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  fill  the  void  caused  by 
the  curtailment  of  crops  in  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Maine  packers  have  in  most  cases  withdrav/n 
from  the  market.  With  no  carryover  and  estimates  of 
an  11,000,000-case  pack  this  year,  the  country  is  going 
to  be  pretty  short.  Some  scattered  offerings  of  West¬ 
ern  com  at  $1.05  for  extra  standard  have  been  re¬ 
ported. 

Apples — Stimulated  by  opening  prices  much  lower 
than  those  of  last  year,  canned  apples  are  moderately 
strong  here.  New  York  State  No.  10s  are  quoted  at 
$4,  while  Northwestern  apples  are  offered  at  $3.60  for 
No.  10s.  Advices  from  the  Ozarks  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  pack  of  No.  10  standards  there  would  be  short 
this  year. 

Peas — Prices  are  firm  with  small  interest  being 
manifested  on  part  of  buyers.  Shortness  of  fancy 
grades  in  Western  crop  is  noted.  New  York  had  a 
much  better  crop  of  fancy  grades  than  Wisconsin  did. 
Most  of  the  Wisconsin  pack  is  standard  and  extra 
standard,  while  New  York  has  packed  quite  a  lot  of 
sweets  and  fancy  sw’eets. 

Salmon — The  fish  market  here  is  a  little  stronger 
with  sockeye  showing  a  better  tone.  Now  that  the 
price  situation  has  been  straightened  out,  buyers  are 
showing  more  interest  in  this  grade.  Pinks  remain  at 
the  same  price  levels  as  last  week,  with  little  interest 
being  shown. 

Shrhnp — Failure  of  the  Gulf  Coast  shrimn  catch  to 
show  any  improvement  has  strengthened  the  market 
here.  Apparently  inability  of  the  fishermen  to  locate 
any  shrimp  has  held  up  canning.  Canneries  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  half-time  basis  at  present,  and  are  packing  a 
lot  of  small  size  shrimp  that  they  would  not  take  a 
chance  on  in  better  seasons.  The  lack  of  demand  for 
smaller  sized  shrimp  has  held  back  the  canning  of  this 
grade,  but  buyers  apparently  realize  now  that  they 
will  have  to  take  what  they  can  get. 
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Market  Active — Tomato  Prices  Easier — Early  Ad¬ 
vances  Possible — Some  Heavy  Pro-rating  in  Corn — 
Peas  Steady — Lower  Grades  of  Fruit  Stronger — 
S.  A.  P.  Apple  Prices  Higher  Than  Anticipated — 
Higher  Prices  Resisted  by  the  Public. 

Chicago,  September  18,  1930. 

ACTIVE — An  active  market  has  been  evident  here 
since  the  turn  of  the  month;  all  concerned  now 
realize  that  the  public  is  still  eating  plenty  of 
canned  foods  and  that  a  great  many  carloads  are  going 
into  consumption  here  each  day.  With  the  prospect  of 
better  business  conditions  on  the  horizon  the  trade  is 
showing  a  general  hopefulness  which  is  in  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  gloomy  predictions  of  several  months  ago. 
It  is  believed  that  the  farmers  in  the  Chicago  area  will 
have  a  fair  amount  of  money  to  spend  this  winter,  and 
the  repeated  turnovers  resulting  therefrom  will  grad¬ 
ually  reflect  improvement  into  the  large  centers. 

Tomatoes — Reports  from  Northern  Indiana  indicate 
excellent  yields  on  packing  this  last  week,  and  quality 
seems  to  be  fine.  Southern  Indiana  and  the  few  can¬ 
neries  in  Southern  Illinois  are  in  very  discouraging 
circumstances,  however,  as  they  find  their  yields 
greatly  reduced  by  the  extreme  heat  and  drought  a 
month  ago.  Prices  have  been  a  little  easier  on  mid- 
western  tomatoes,  but  old  experienced  canned  foods 
men  know  that  a  north  wind  and  a  little  early  unsettled 
weather  will  bring  in  orders  so  fast  as  to  make  an  up¬ 
turn  likely  immediately.  This  is  a  year  when  market 
ups  and  downs  may  be  more  frequent  than  in  ordinary 
years,  when  wholesalers  would  be  carrying  larger  re¬ 
serves.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  there  will  be  fair 
activity  in  canned  foods  all  winter;  this  outlook  en¬ 
courages  many  canners  to  finance  their  surpluses  and 
expect  to  sell  them  later  at  better  prices  than  can  be 
obtained  during  periods  of  selling  pressure. 

Com — Formal  announcement  of  very  bad  pro-rated 
future  deliveries  by  some  of  the  biggest  canners  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  thrown  many 
buyers  who  thought  they  were  all  set  on  futures  back 
into  the  market  again.  This  situation,  coupled  with 
bare  stocks  everywhere,  makes  it  likely  that  this  next 
year  will  see  a  strong  market  on  corn  all  the  way 
through. 

Prices  on  the  fancy  grade  have  not  changed,  but 
common  standard  No.  2  corn  is  now  quoted  at  $1.10 
factory;  extra  standard  at  $1.20.  There  are  rumors  of 
some  inside  deals  at  2V2C,  and  in  at  least  one  in.stance 
at  5c  concessions  for  quick  draft  terms. 

Peas — Prices  steady;  a  fair  volume  moving  out  of 
factories  all  the  time.  Several  popular  selling  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  practically  exhausted,  but  there  are  still 
ample  supplies  of  other  grades  to  fill  in  and  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  shortage  is  predicted;  however,  it  is  expected 
that  the  crop  will  go  into  orderly  consumption  before 
next  pack. 

Pimientos — Dry  weather  ha.s  reduced  anticipated 
yields  in  Georgia  and  extra  heavy  contracts  for  large 
tonnages  coming  in  at  the  last  moment  have  placed 
canners  in  a  mood  of  indifference  to  much  more  busi¬ 
ness  except  at  much  higher  levels.  The  general  require- 
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ments  on  this  product  seem  to  be  expanding  very  sub¬ 
stantially  each  year;  an  insatiable  national  appetite  is 
being  cultivated  for  this  fine  food. 

California  Fruits — Peach  prices  unchanged,  except 
a  distinct  strengthening  on  lower  grades,  which  were 
being  discounted  from  formal  opening  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Such  discounts  are  no  longer  possible.  Full  list  price 
and  in  a  few  instances  advances  over  opening  are  now 
in  force.  It  appears  also  that  the  attractive  prices  on 
fancy  and  choice  peaches  are  bringing  in  a  fine  wide¬ 
spread  report.  The  big  chains  are  passing  on  some  fine 
values  to  the  consumers. 

Eastern  Apples — The  Shenandoah  Valley  packers 
have  announced  prices  to  apply  on  their  S.  A.  P.  orders 
somewhat  higher  than  was  anticipated  by  the  trade, 
but  the  drought  has  affected  the  size  of  the  fruit 
throughout  that  district,  and  very  little  available  ex¬ 
cept  small  sized  fruit,  which  will  cut  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  greatly,  also  involves  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor  in 
getting  out  such  goods  as  are  possible.  The  certain 
shortage  on  this  customary  big  supply  of  pie  fruit  will 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  other  varieties  of  pie 
fruits,  besides  no  doubt  strengthening  prices  on  canned 
apples  from  other  districts. 

Prices — ^The  tendency  of  canners  to  try  raise  their 
prices  out  of  line  with  established  basis  at  which  the 
consumer  expects  service  is  due  to  receive  a  sharp  les¬ 
son  in  the  coming  months. 

The  public  is  simply  not  supporting  advances.  We 
hear  on  every  hand  of  big  concerns  working  their  men 
on  part  time,  three  or  four  days  a  week.  We  hear  of 
big  wholesale  houses  cutting  all  employes’  salaries 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  and  nobody  daring  to  quit,  as 
they  could  not  duplicate  their  reduced  salaries  else¬ 
where.  Prices  of  all  products  and  all  labor  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  the  down  grade;  under  such  circumstances 
sellers  who  want  to  spring  advances  are  just  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  luck.  Conditions  may  be  a  little  better 
in  country  canning  communities  than  in  big  city  cno- 
suming  centers,  but  it  is  in  the  big  cities  where  the 
market  on  canned  foods  is  made. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Recent  Rains  Have  Hurt  the  Crops — Season  Will  Be 
Cut  Short  in  Consequence — Canners  Discouraged — 
No  Surplus  Indicated — Prices  Firmer  But  Un¬ 
changed — Holding  Beans  Firm  —  Procrastinators 
Among  the  Buyers  Will  “Get  It  in  the  Neck.” 

Springfield,  Mo.,  September  18,  1930. 

EATHER — The  rainfall  in  the  Ozarks  on  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th  insts.,  instead  of  benefiting  the 
tomato  crop,  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  of  toma¬ 
toes  which  would  have  been  picked  from  the  vines  last 
week.  Additional  heavy  rainfall  over  the  district  on 
the  14th  and  15th  insts.,  with  a  big  drop  in  the  temper¬ 
ature,  will  bring  about  a  further  loss  of  tomatoes,  and 
there  will  be  very  little  fruit  left  on  the  vines.  This  is 
very  discouraging,  indeed,  to  both  growers  and  can¬ 
ners,  and  will  result  in  cutting  short  the  tomato  can¬ 
ning  season  in  the  Ozarks. 

Tomato  Packing — Most  canners  report  light  runs  in 
tomato  packing  during  the  past  week,  which  was  very 
disappointing,  as  canners  generally  had  expected  last 


week  and  the  present  week  to  be  two  of  the  best  to¬ 
mato  canning  weeks  in  the  entire  packing  season.  Can¬ 
ners  are  very  much  discouraged,  for  with  the  big  drop 
in  temperature  and  absence  of  sunshine  what  few  to¬ 
matoes  are  left  on  the  vines  now  will  be  very  slow  in 
reaching  the  ripening  stage,  and  it  seem.s  doubtful  if 
more  than  a  small  part  of  these  tomatoes  will  mature 
in  time  to  go  into  the  cans  before  date  of  killing  frost. 

Season’s  Tomato  Pack — It  is  impossible  at  this  date 
to  make  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  total  pack  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  prove  to  be  in  the  Ozarks  this  year.  This 
is  due  to  the  irregularity  in  the  yield  of  tomatoes  per 
acre  in  the  different  parts  of  the  district.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Ozarks  the  tomato  crop  has  proven  a  total 
failure,  and  canning  factories  have  not  been  operated. 
In  other  sections  the  total  pack  for  the  season  will  not 
prove  to  be  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  probably  about  25  per  cent,  and  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  sections  about  50  per  cent  pack.  We  have  been 
told  by  good  dependable  canners  that  some  of  their 
best  growers  would  not  have  more  than  an  average 
yield  of  one  ton  of  tomatoes  per  acre.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  there  will  not  be  many  surplus  carlots  of 
tomatoes  remaining  in  canners’  hands  unsold  when 
orders  have  been  taken  care  of.  It  is  very  plain  to  see 
from  this  statement  jobbing  grocers  who  usually  drav/ 
their  supply  of  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks,  and  who 
have  not  yet  provided  for  their  requirements  for  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  business,  may  have  to  look  to  some 
other  tomato  packing  district  for  their  supply  later  on. 

Tomato  Sales — We  cannot  say  that  the  demand  has 
been  active  for  tomatoes.  However,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  carload  sales  made  each  business  day, 
and  there  are  no  large  blocks  obtainable  in  the  district. 
The  sales  generally  for  any  one  canner  range  from  one 
to  three  carlots.  In  most  instances  these  sales  have 
been  made  for  account  of  canners  who  were  in  urgent 
need  of  quick  ready  cash,  and  for  immediate  and 
prompt  shipment  only.  In  some  instances  ruling  mar¬ 
ket  prices  have  been  slightlv  discounted  in  order  to 
consummate  deals  and  enable  canners  to  get  out  ship¬ 
ments  immediately. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — ^There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  stronger  undertone  in  the  market  price  on  toma¬ 
toes  at  the  opening  of  business  this  week,  attributable 
perhaps  to  the  heavy  loss  of  canning  tomatoes  during 
the  past  week,  caused  by  rain  damage,  and  also  to  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  the  opening  of  busi¬ 
ness  this  week,  and  the  fact  that  light  receipts  of  toma¬ 
toes  at  factories  were  really  expected.  Canners  show 
less  desire  to  confirm  sales  at  the  inside  prices  which 
we  will  list.  Prices  are  as  follows: 

Is  standard,  10  ozs.,  50c  to  52i/^c  dozen;  No.  300, 
14  ozs.,  70c  to  721/^c  dozen ;  No.  303,  16  ozs.,  75c  dozen ; 
No.  2  standards,  77i/4c  to  80c  dozen ;  No.  21/^  standards, 
$1.10  to  $1,121/2  dozen;  No.  10  (if  obtainable),  $4.00  to 
$4.25  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Missouri  or  Arkansas  canning 
points. 

The  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  in  No. 
10  cans  is  below  the  average,  and  we  doubt  if  more 
than  a  few  straight  cars  of  that  size  can  be  bought  now 
in  the  district. 

Green  Beans — Canners’  holdings  are  very  limited, 
and  said  canners  are  declining  all  offers  below  asking 
prices.  We  can  quote  cut  stringless,  standard  quality. 
No.  2  size,  90c;  No.  10  size,  $4.50  to  $5.00,  and  very 
limited  offerings  in  No.  10  size.  There  are  still  unsold 
in  the  district  a  few  straight  cars  of  No.  2  cut  string- 
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less  green  beans,  extra  choice  quality,  which  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  $1.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Fall  Pack  Greens — ^We  are  now  at  a  point  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  canners  who  pack  any  greens  will  soon  be 
packing  both  turnip  and  mustard  greens,  but  none  of 
these  canners  have  advised  us  as  yet  of  their  prices  on 
these  items  for  the  new  fall  pack. 

Procrastinators — Information  which  is  considered 
reliable  comes  to  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  that  in 
numerous  jobbing  centers  there  are  a  goodly  number  of 
jobbing  grocery  canned  foods  buyers  who  have  not  yet 
provided  for  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  of  canned  tomatoes.  Canners  are  told  that 
this  class  of  buyers  are  waiting  for  the  close  of  tomato 
canning  season  before  making  further  purchases,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  this  year  for 
the  United  States  will  be  much  larger  than  the  general 
talk  would  indicate,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy 
canned  tomatoes  at  their  own  prices.  It  looks  now  like 
this  class  of  buyers  might  get  it  where  the  chicken  got 
the  ax. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Northern  California  Gets  Rain — ^Tomato  Canning  Well 
Under  Way — Large  Pack  Expected — Blight  Hurts 
Utah  Tomato  Crop— Peak  of  Fruit  Season  Over — 
Fruit  Prices  Remain  the  Same  —  Salmon  Moving 
Fairly  Well  —  Packing  Sardines  to  Trade  Require¬ 
ments — Pineapple  Pack  Large. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  September  18,  1930. 
AIN — Tomato  packers  and  dried  fruit  interests 
had  a  scare  thrown  into  them  last  week  when  a 
rain  swept  down  into  Northern  California  from 
the  northwest.  While  the  precipitation  was  rather 
heavy  in  some  places,  the  storm  seems  to  have  dodged 
the  tomato  and  fruit-growing  districts  and  little  dam¬ 
age  was  done  other  than  to  grapes.  Unsettled  weather 
conditions  continue  to  prevail,  however,  and  early 
rains  would  occasion  no  surprise. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  getting  well 
under  way  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  large  output,  unless 
bad  weather  cuts  the  season  short.  The  early  pack  has 
run  to  a  rather  higher  quality  than  usual  and  the  yield 
per  acre  is  also  better  than  in  recent  years.'  Canners 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  pack  for  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  promises  to  be  under  that  of 
1929,  despite  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage,  and 
that  the  California  pack  will  account  for  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  pack  in  Utah  is  proving  dis¬ 
appointing,  the  blight  having  cut  down  the  tonnage 
materially.  Business  is  still  being  booked  in  California 
at  opening  prices,  but  many  canners  are  out  of  the 
market  for  the  time  being,  not  caring  to  book  orders 
they  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  fill. 

Peaches — The  canning  of  peaches  and  pears  is  still 
under  way,  but  the  peak  of  the  season  on  both  fruits 
has  been  passed  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  largely  at  an  end.  The  latest  re^rts  oif 
the  Federal  State  Crop  Reporting  Service  indicate 
that  the  yield  has  been  a  little  above  expectations.  A 
month  ago  the  forecast  was  for  a  total  crop  of  670,000 
tons,  made  up  of  466,000  tons  of  clingstones  and  204,- 
000  tons  of  freestones,  but  this  has  been  revised  to 
693,000  tons,  of  which  582,000  tons  are  clingstones  and 


211,000  tons  are  freestones.  The  clingstones  now 
being  harvested  are  running  more  to  the  large  sizes 
than  those  handled  earlier  in  the  season  and  the  pack 
shortage  of  large  halves  is  being  relieved.  The  efforts 
to  limit  the  pack  are  proving  successful  and  this  year’s 
output  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  13,000,000  cases, 
out  of  a  potential  pack  of  18,000,000  cases,  or  more. 

Many  varieties  and  grades  of  canned  fruits  are  still 
being  offered  at  prices  which  do  not  represent  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  to  packers,  and  while  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  talk  about  a  revision  upward,  no  such  step 
has  been  taken  and  none  is  in  sight.  Some  of  the 
smaller  packers,  whose  brands  are  not  especially  well 
known,  have  tightened  up  on  price  concessions  and 
their  prices  are  now  closer  to  those  of  the  dominant 
interests  in  the  trade  than  in  a  long  time.  As  time 
goes  by  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  leading  packer.s 
have  no  intention  of  making  a  general  increase  in 
canned  fruit  prices,  but  are  more  concerned  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  clean-up  of  the  season’s  pack  and  the  surplus 
frorn  last  year.  Business  is  largely  on  a  spot  basis, 
and  it  is  felt  that  advances  at  this  time,  no  matter  how 
merited  they  might  be,  would  interfere  with  distribu¬ 
tion  and  consumption. 

Salmon — ^The  canned  salmon  market  is  in  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  condition,  as  far  as  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  although  there  is  a  fair  movement,  of  fish. 
Buying  is  being  done  by  hundreds  of  cases,  however, 
instead  of  by  thousands,  and  a  different  price  goes 
with  almost  every  purchase.  The  pack  of  most  grades 
has  been  a  large  one  and  the  carry-over  from  last  year 
complicates  matters.  Here  and  there  a  packing  firm 
has  been  able  to  get  its  holdings  down  to  the  desired 
levels,  but  these  are  few  and  far  between.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  which  controls  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  made  almost  a  complete  clean-up  on  reds, 
pinks  and  chums,  and  will  be  completely  sold  out  much 
earlier  than  usual.  This  concern  specializes  on  the 
packing  of  Alaska  reds  and  the  pack  of  this  fish  proved 
light  this  year,  with  an  excellent  demand  for  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Its  pack  of  pinks  and  chums  was  com¬ 
paratively  light.  A  pleasing  situation  with  this  firm 
is  the  fact  that  buyers  are  asking  for  early  deliveries, 
with  a  substantial  part  of  the  pack  already  moved. 

Sardines — The  packing  of  sardines  is  well  under  way 
and  so  far  the  output  has  been  held  down  to  conform 
more  closely  to  trade  requirements.  In  the  Monterey 
and  Pittsburg  districts  the  catch  for  August  was  a 
little  more  than  14,000  tons,  compared  with  24,000 
tons  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year  with  a 
pack  of  something  like  150,000  cases,  as  against  almost 
300,000  cases  a  year  ago.  Little  other  than  spot  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  and  export  business  is  very  limited. 
With  all  packers  going  strongly  after  domestic  busi¬ 
ness,  prices  have  been  cut  to  a  low  level  and  pound 
ovals  are  selling  around  80c  in  some  instances,  making 
them  10-cent  sellers  at  retail,  and  even  less  in  chain 
stores. 

A  good  run  on  yellow  fin  is  being  noted  by  canners 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  a  fair  pack  is 
being  made,  but  canners  are  not  accumulating  much 
of  a  surplus.  Business  is  largely  of  a  spot  character 
and  much  of  the  fish  is  being  shipped  soon  after  it  is 
packed. 

Pineapple — H.  E.  McConaughesy,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  is  back  at  his  San  Francisco  headquarters 
from  a  business  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  re¬ 
ports  that  the  early  estimates  of  this  company’s  pack 
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will  be  surpassed,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  fruit 
and  to  good  growing  conditions  generally.  During 
1929  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  planted  almost 
1,900  acres  of  new  land  on  the  Island  of  Lanai  to  pine¬ 
apples  and  made  experimental  plantings  on  several 
islands  in  the  South  Seas.  During  the  year  it  practi¬ 
cally  rebuilt  its  cannery  in  Honolulu  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000  and  the  plant  now  has  an  annual  capacity 
of  250,000  tons,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  7,000,000 
cases.  This  is  almost  double  last  year’s  pack.  W^ile 
most  canned  foods  suffered  a  falling  off  in  consump¬ 
tion,  following  the  market  break  of  last  year,  Hawaiian 
pineapple  has  made  a  gain,  thanks  to  a  well-planned 
and  sustained  campaign  of  advertising  and  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  quality.  An  interesting  export  business  has 
been  done  since  the  first  of  the  year,  with  Germany 
making  an  especially  good  showing. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Large  Shrimp  Are  Showing  Up  in  the  Gulf,  But  They 

Are  Here  Today  and  Gone  Tomorrow — Demand 

Strong  for  Large  Shrimp — Sweet  Potatoes  Next 

Pack — No  Fall  Pack  of  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  19,  1930. 
HRIIMP — Shrimp  are  shrimp  now,  and  those  that 
don't  believe  it,  just  try  to  catch  ’em  and  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

Large  shrimp  are  commencing  to  show  up  inshore 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  largest  ever  seen 
here  were  received  by  the  cannery  at  Dauphin  Island, 
Ala.  If  this  is  a  criterion  of  what  to  expect  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fall  shrimp  season,  then  things  are  get¬ 
ting  to  look  mighty  encouraging  by  these  big  shrimp 
hitting  this  coast.  However,  the  chances  of  the  shrimp 
canners  winning  out,  resembles  the  chances  of  the  four 
leading  teams  in  the  National  Baseball  League.  Three 
weeks  ago  the  Giants  and  Robins  got  off  on  a  winning 
streak,  which  made  them  mighty  good  contenders  for 
the  pennant  race,  only  to  fade  away  the  following  w^eek 
and  the  Cubs  and  the  Cardinals  forged  ahead.  Monday 
morning  the  Robins  and  the  Cardinals  were  leading  the 
league,  whereas  the  Cub§  and  Giants  were  trailing  be¬ 
hind  them.  There  is  only  one  thing  more  uncertain 
than  baseball  and  that  is  the  shrimp  game.  The  shrimp 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  One  day  the  packer 
feels  that  he  is  sitting  on  top  of  the  world,  only  to 
tumble  off  the  next  day  and  head  for  the  bottom  at  full 
speed. 

One  week  you  can  sell  any  amount  of  shrimp  and  the 
following  one  you  can’t  sell  any.  Then  you  ask,  what’s 
the  trouble?  The  Lord  only  knows,  and  He  won’t 
tell  us. 

It  is  reported  that  a  good  many  shrimp  hit  in  the 
Fernandina  (Fla.)  district  last  week;  but  as  a  rule  the 
bulk  of  the  shrimp  received  there  are  shipped  out  raw, 
headless,  and  comparatively  few  are  canned,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Gulf  Coast  section,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  shrimp  received  here  are  canned. 

The  demand  for  large  canned  shrimn  is  strong  and 
for  small  shrimp  much  lighter,  but  satisfactory,  consid¬ 
ering  that  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  packed  in  this  section 
thus  far  this  season  has  been  small  and  medium,  and 
the  orders  of  the  buyers  have  been  more  promptly  filled 
for  the  smaller  size  shrimp,  which  makes  the  buying 
easier. 


The  price  of  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No.  1  me¬ 
dium,  and  $1.60  per  dozen  for  No.  2  large,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory. 

Oysters — Cold  weather  is  oyster  weather  and  the 
weather  man  is  holding  it  off  from  us  for  an  indefinite 
period,  therefore  the  oyster  business  is  going  begging 
until  “Old  Sol’’  sees  fit  to  dim  its  brilliant  rays  of  heat 
to  allow  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  region  to  gener¬ 
ously  distribute  its  stock  of  freezing  atmosphere  in  this 
direction. 

It  can’t  be  said  that  many  of  us  relish  freezing  tem¬ 
perature,  but  unfortunately  that’s  what  takes  it  takes 
to  put  the  sale  of  oysters  over,  and  it’s  going  to  require 
quite  a  bit  of  it  this  year  for  the  raw  dealers  and  can¬ 
ners  to  cash  in  on  their  holdings.  Their  position  in  the 
commercial  world  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  under¬ 
taker,  who  says :  “I  don’t  wish  anybody  any  harm,  but 
I  wish  we  had  a  funeral.” 

There’ll  be  many  a  day  this  winter  when  we  will  wish 
for  the  balmy  weather  that  we  are  getting  at  present, 
but  right  now'  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  moving  the 
stock  of  bivalves  we  have  on  hand,  and  don’t  seem  to  be 
interested  nor  enjoying  the  delightful  weather  that  we 
are  having. 

Oysters  are  not  suitable  for  canning  at  present,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  not  fat  and  plump;  hence  no  packing  of 
cove  oysters  is  going  on,  and  neither  will  there  be  any 
oysters  canned  until  about  the  first  of  December,  when 
oysters  are  fat.  Therefore,  it  will  be  noticed  that  oys¬ 
ters  are  canned  only  when  they  are  at  their  best  and  in 
the  prime  of  condition,  which  makes  them  high  class 
and  healthful,  as  well  as  a  delicious  article  of  food. 

Sweet  Potatoes — ^The  next  vegetable  pa^k  m  this  se-’- 
tion  is  sweet  potatoes,  and  this  is  one  of  those  packs 
that  quite  often  the  packer  is  better  off  not  fooling  with 
it.  The  rea'^on  for  this  is  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  so 
uncertain  that  half  the  time  the  canner  doesn’t  know 
wheather  he  is  making  or  losing  money,  and  too  often 
the  latter  is  the  case.  At  any  rate,  the  crop  of  sweet 
notatoes  has  been  affected  by  the  drought  and  the  pack 
is  destined  to  be  light  at  its  best. 

Str’n"ies'^  B»‘''"s — There  )«  no  indication  of  anv  fall 
pack  of  beans  this  year  in  this  section,  because  there 
are  very  few,  if  any.  planted  for  the  canneries ;  hence 
it  looks  as  though  whatever  beans  this  section  will  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  market,  they’re  in  the  cans 
alreadv  and  there  will  be  no  fall  pack  to  take  their  place 
when  the  present  stock  is  exhausted. 

- * - 

IT.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AND 
TOMATO  PASTE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE 

July,  1929 


Pounds 

Dollar‘5 

Canned 

Tomatoes . 

.  5,107,259 

293.480 

Tomato 

Paste . 

.  518,560 

73,760 

July,  1930 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Canned 

Tomatoes . 

.  326,151 

23.163 

Tomato 

Paste . 

.  310,481 

27.343 

1st  7  months  of  1929 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Canned 

Tomatoes . 

. 62,655,105 

3,711.046 

Tomato 

Paste . 

.  4,932,110 

709.798 

1st  7  months  of  1930 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Canned 

Tomatoes . 

. 30,529,836 

1,498.846 

Tomato 

Paste . 

.  7,413,308 

673,382 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


CHAIN  STORE  INTERESTS  WIN  TAX  DECISION— Latest 
developments  in  the  fight  now  being  waged  by  the  chain 
store  interests  of  the  country  against  alleged  unfair  chain 
store  tax  laws  seem  to  show  another  victory  for  the  chain  store 
forces.  An  interlocutory  injunction  was  granted  against  the 
gross  sales  tax  law  of  Mississippi  by  a  special  three- judge  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  sitting  at  Jackson.  State  authorities  have  announced 
their  intentions  of  carrying  an  appeal  from  the  injunction  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  near  future. 

The  injunction  was  granted  in  a  suit  instituted  by  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Stores,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  a  chain  store  organization  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  of  New  York, 
who  operate  a  nation-wide  chain  store  system.  It  was  charged 
in  the  petition  that  the  law,  which  imposes  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  on  gross  sales  of  all  retailers  and  an  additional  tax 
ol  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  sales  of  systems  operating 
more  than  five  stores  in  the  State,  was  unconstitutional  and  dis¬ 
criminatory.  The  Court,  composed  of  Circuit  Judge  Rufus  E. 
Foster,  of  Louisiana,  and  District  Judges  Allen  Cox  and  Edwin 
R.  Holmes,  of  Mississippi,  ruled  that  the  plaintiff’s  contention 
was  correct. 

Including  this  Mississippi  case,  there  are  now  five  cases  where 
the  constitutionality  of  chain  store  tax  laws  is  involved.  A  de¬ 
cision  throwing  out  the  Indiana  law,  which  provides  for  a  tax 
ranging  from  $3  for  one  store  to  $25  to  each  store  over  twenty- 
one  operated  by  a  chain,  has  been  appealed  from  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  case  is  scheduled  for  arguments  during  the  com¬ 
ing  term. 

The  chain  store  tax  law  of  South  Carolina,  which  provides  for 
a  tax  ranging  from  $5  to  $150  per  store,  according  to  number  of 
units  operated,  is  temporarily  enjoined  pending  a  hearing  to  be 
held  before  another  special  three-judge  court. 

Arguments  in  this  case,  however,  will  probably  be  postponed 
until  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a  decision  in  the  Indiana 
case,  as  both  tax  laws  involve  the  same  principles. 

Litigation  in  two  other  States  where  decisions  from  State  Su¬ 
preme  Courts  are  awaited,  arguments  having  been  heard  in  both 
instances,  is  being  carried  on.  Laws  in  these  States  operate  on 
practically  the  same  basis,  taxation  according  to  the  number  of 
units  operated  by  the  company.  In  Georgia  the  law  imposes  a 
tax  of  $50  on  each  store  more  than  five  operated  by  any  system. 
The  North  Carolina  law  provides  for  a  tax  of  $50  on  each  store 
more  than  one  operated  by  any  one  system. 

The  chain  store  tax  law  recently  enacted  in  Kentucky  is  a  tax 
based  on  the  gross  sales,  imposing  a  tax  graduated  according  to 
tVie  volume  of  sales  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  number  of  stores. 
This  tax  law  has  not  become  involved  in  any  legal  actions  as 
yet,  as  it  has  not  gone  into  effect.  Organized  protest  and  legal 
opposition  is  expected  to  be  waged  by  the  chain  store  interests 
operating  in  Kentucky.  They  will  have  a  much  harder  fight  on 
their  hands  in  Kentucky  than  they  have  had  in  the  other  States 
where  anti-chain  store  tax  laws  have  been  passed. 

The  other  States  have  made  the  mistake  of  clearly  showing 
their  intent  of  discriminating  against  the  chain  systems  through 
t'le  method  of  taxation  use.  Using  the  number  of  units  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  basis  for  taxation  shows  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  operator  and  against  the  chain  store  interests.  Whereas 
in  Kentucky  the  Legislature  has  drawn  up  a  law  that,  while 
clearly  intended  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  chain  store  units,  dis¬ 
guised  its  purpose.  The  medium  used,  taxation  on  the  basis  of 
sales  volume,  will  hit  the  chain  store  unit  harder  than  it  will  the 
independent  grocer,  as  the  only  chance  of  making  a  profit  that 
the  chain  store  unit  has  is  through  heavy  sales  volume  with  cor¬ 
responding  small  profits.  The  independent  works  on  a  basis  of 
a  fair  profit  and  smaller  turnover  than  the  chain  store,  which 
will  exempt  him  from  excessive  taxation  under  the  new  law, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  him  against  the  inroads  of 
the  chain  stores. 

Jewel  Tea  Withdraws  From  Van  Camp  Merger — The  Jewel  Tea 
Company  has  announced  that  it  has  withdrawn  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  recapitalization  plan  of  the  Van  Camp  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  Under  the  proposed  plan  Jewel  Tea  would  have  supplied 
half  of  the  $2,500,000  of  new  capital  that  was  required  by  Van 
Camp.  Management  of  the  Van  Camp  Company  would  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  tea  company  if  the  merger  had  gone  through. 

When  the  plan  was  first  made  known  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Van  Camp  Company,  early  in  June,  they  were  advised  that 
Jewel  Tea  was  not  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  plan  unless  every 
share  of  prior  preference,  preferred  and  common,  was  registered 
in  approval  of  the  program. 


Lack  of  interest  and  approval  shown  by  many  of  the  Van 
Camp  stockholders  led  to  the  cancellation  of  the  plan  according 
to  reliable  information. 

Under  the  proposed  recapitalization  plan  the  Van  Camp  Com- 
pany  was  to  have  sold  a  new  $2,500,000  issue  of  6  per  cent  par¬ 
ticipating  cumulative  convertible  preferred  stock,  $10  par.  Half 
of  this  new  issue  was  to  have  been  taken  by  Jewel  Tea  and  the 
other  half  was  scheduled  to  have  been  offered  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  packing  company.  Lehman  Bros,  and  Hitt,  Farwell  & 
Company  agreed  to  underwrite  the  latter  portion  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  30c  a  share  and  to  surrender  warrants  for  purchase  of 
present  common  stock,  receiving  in  return  an  option  on  50,000 
shares  of  the  proposed  new  company,  Van  Camp  Foods,  at  $4 
per  share,  good  until  1938. 

Childs  to  Distribute  Food  Products — Entrance  of  still  another 
factor  in  the  ever-increasing  competitive  field  of  marketing  food 
products  was  noted  when  officials  of  the  Childs  Company,  operat¬ 
ing  a  chain  of  115  restaurants  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  announced  the  formation  of  a  special  department  to 
handle  the  sales  of  food  products  in  the  company’s  units.  Henry 
J.  Cadle,  formerly  president  of  the  Belle  Mead  Sweetmakers,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  retained  to  head  the  new  division. 

While  at  the  present  time  the  company  handles  only  foods 
packed  under  its  own  name,  it  would  necessitate  only  a  small 
change  to  develop  this  department  into  a  full-fledged  fancy  gro¬ 
cery  unit.  The  present  list  includes  coffee,  tea,  marmalade  and 
baked  beans,  as  well  as  varied  candy  products.  The  chain  itself 
packs  the  marmalade,  beans  and  candy  products.  The  remain¬ 
ing  articles  are  packed  by  outside  manufacturers.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  restaurants  this  department  is  run  as  a  side  line 
to  the  customary  business,  with  the  ordinary  attendants  handling 
sales.  Several  of  the  larger  stores,  however,  carry  a  complete 
line  of  the  company’s  products  and  have  a  full  staff  working  in 
this  field. 

Every  unit  in  the  chain  carries  this  line  to  some  extent,  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  size  and  character  of  the 
district  that  the  restaurant  serves.  This  policy  of  the  Childs 
concern  is  expected  to  furnish  rather  stiff  competition  for  the 
fancy  grocer  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  one  of  their  units. 
Working  with  an  established  name  as  a  trade-mark  and  also 
operating  under  an  exceptionally  low  overhead  cost,  the  company 
is  in  a  very  favorable  position  to  menace  the  trade  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  grocer. 

This  move  may  have  been  made  in  retaliation  for  the  entrance 
of  several  of  the  larger  chain  store  systems  into  the  lunch  .coun¬ 
ter  and  restaurant  business.  Experiments  are  now  being  carried 
on  in  several  stores  of  the  various  national  chain  store  systems 
where  lunch  counters  and  restaurant  service  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated.  In  the  event  that  the  customers  favor  this  policy,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chains  will  install  such  depart¬ 
ments  in  all  units  where  a  profitable  market  is  indicated. 

Sales  of  Packaged  M''ats  Increasing  —  The  development  of 
hard-chilled,  pre-cut  packaged  meats  to  the  stage  where  they  are 
profitable  to  handle  has  offered  the  retail  grocer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  install  a  profitable  sideline.  The  packers  who 
have  perfected  this  method  of  selling  their  products  offer  a  wide 
selection  in  branded  meats. 

While  the  grocers  welcome  the  opportunity  to  handle  the  meat, 
the  retail  butcher  is  fearful  of  the  effect  that  the  added  compe¬ 
tition  will  have  on  their  sales.  As  the  packers  do  about  60  per 
cent  of  their  business  with  the  butchers,  they  must  proceed  very 
carefully  in  their  endeavors  to  convince  the  butcher  that  he 
should  handle  the  new  line  of  meats. 

Before  the  average  grocer  can  handle  this  new  line,  he  must 
furnish  himself  with  adequate  mechanical  means  to  prevent  the 
meat  from  spoiling.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  effective 
means  of  getting  the  goods  to  the  consumer  in  proper  condition. 
This  is  but  a  mechanical  difficulty,  however,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  adjusted  shortly. 

Another  vital  factor  hindering  the  general  distribution  of 
hard-chilled  meats  is  the  situation  caused  by  the  limitations 
placed  on  the  packers  by  the  “Consent  Decree.”  Although  it  is 
not  considered  likely  that  any  of  the  packers  would  care  to  op¬ 
erate  their  own  retail  outlets  at  present,  they  are  kept  from 
enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  the  chain  stores  through  the 
restrictions  of  the  consent  decree. 

While  the  pending  litigation  is  not  expected  to  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  packers,  general  retailing  of  meats  through  this 
system  may  be  expected  shortly. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  No.  225  Qang  Slitters 

Eliminate  the  ‘*Eye-Cut”  on  Foot  Shears 

Bliss  No.  225  Gang  Slitters  as 
built  for  slitting  lithographed 
sheets  are  arranged  with  litho¬ 
graph  gauges  which  eliminate 
the  slow  and  expensive  “eye-cut” 

•  on  foot  shears,  previously  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of 
these  slitters. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  hnancially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Author — This  is  the  plot  of  my  story.  A  midnight 
scene.  Two  burglars  creep  stealthily  toward  the  house. 
As  they  enter  the  room  the  clock  strikes  one. 

Grace  (breathlessly) — ^Which  one? 


“Did  father  leave  an  order  with  you  this  morning  for 
a  load  of  wood?”  asked  a  strange  but  attractive  young 
lady  of  a  well-known  planing-mill  man. 

“I  don’t  know,  miss,”  he  replied,  “There  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  who  said  to  deliver  a  load  to  a  driver  who 
would  call  and  said  it  was  for  Mr.  Zell.” 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  said  she,  “I’m  Gladys  Zell,” 

“Eh,  what?”  gulped  the  millman. 

“I’m  Gladys  Zell,”  she  repeated. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  he  replied,  “so’m  I.” 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

DA.-...  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,-  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

• 

“Remember  when  we  first  met  in  the  revolving  door 
at  the  postoffice  ?” 

“But  that  wasn’t  the  first  time  we  met.” 

“Well,  that’s  when  we  began  going  around  together.” 


The  cultured  maid  servant  announced  to  her  mis¬ 
tress,  wife  of  the  profiteer: 

“If  you  please,  ma’am,  there’s  a  mendicant  at  the 
door.” 

The  mistress  sniffed  contemptuously : 

“Tell  him  there’s  nothing  to  mend.” 


A  farmer  drove  into  Miami  the  other  day  and  gazed 
w’onderingly  at  the  spiral  fire  escape  that  wound  its  way 
from  the  roof  of  a  leading  hotel. 

“Gosh!”  he  exclaimed,  “I’ll  bet  that  was  a  darned 
long  ladder  before  the  cyclone  struck  it.” 


“Is  the  kitchenette  in  your  apartment  very  small?” 
“You  bet.  It’s  so  small  we  have  to  use  condensed 
milk.” 


A  guide  showing  an  old  lady  over  the  zoo  took  her  to 
a  cage  occupied  by  a  kangaroo. 

“Here,  madam,”  he  said,  “we  have  a  native  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.” 

The  visitor  stared  at  it  in  horror. 

“Good  gracious,”  she  said,  “and  to  think  my  sister 
married  one  of  them.” 


“Why  the  gloom,  Osmon’d?  Girl  not  coming  to  the 
dance?” 

“Oh,  she’s  coming  all  right,  but  she  can’t  even  send  a 
telegram  without  saying  ‘stop’  after  every  sentence. 

Farmer — Where  did  you  learn  to  smoke  cigarettes  ? 
Flapper — In  Paris. 

Farmer — It’s  a  good  thing  you  didn’t  go  to  Norway. 
I  hear  they  smoke  herrings  up  there. 


Father — There  was  something  funny  about  you  last 
night,  daughter. 

Offspring — I  know,  but  I  sent  him  home  as  early  as  I 
could. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gnms. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCH  ERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry 
The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltlmora 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lltho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Fiber,  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUerrS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNEIRS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  Sea  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Cob,  Wyandottab  Mieh 


CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Anns  Machine  Ca.  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating, 

Ayan  Mach.  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Bwlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (^,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Broe.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Ooni  Oeeltee 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexsa. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt  A  Litha  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  R^.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  BLACHINE8. 

^  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

^  K.  Robins  &  Co»»  Inc.»  B&ltimor^. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Com  Cutters. 

^tters.  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


A.  K.  Rohins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engin«,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Elnginea. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Ina.  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A-  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


VIBRE  containers  for  Food  (not  hermetle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U-  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca.  Inc..  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  M«»t. 


FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 


FINISHING  BLACHINES,  Catsup,  Eta 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FYictlon  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  ^n. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Faring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F’mit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers*  Maebiuery. 
Gasidine  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENEXAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Barlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Orp.,  CUeaga 
Generators,  Eleetila  See  Meters. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SprasruA-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

GoTernon,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  EquipmeBt. 
Gravity  CarrierB.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskm. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clnn.  and  Grad.  Meby. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hulleis  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Canners*. 

Canncrs’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Ketties.  See  KetUes,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A-  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach-  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Bdlscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Bdw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohia 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chijmgo.  _ 
Westminster  Mach.  Works.  Westminster.  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U-  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markem. 
Marmalades.  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinssr. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co..  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxos.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ernnold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A_  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  . 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Spraerue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brina  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (^.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottia  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  Ail  Varietiea 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ina,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicaga 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  ^icago.  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimora 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Hunv.ey  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Baltimora 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoa, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimora 
Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Braae 
Ch*®kx,  Robber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  eta 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Serviea 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Twters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

tin  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co..  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rag. 

VINERS  A  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunea  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicaga 
Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers.  Bottia  Slee  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetoble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systema  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotta  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedicreed  AlMka  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breeding  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 

800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  op>erations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Assouated  Seed  Growers  || 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States, 


